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TINIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS.— 
U NOTICE is hereby fi ven, that the next EXAMINATION 


OPYRIGHT MEETING.—The attendance of |! 


we Authors, Pub lishers, Printers, Stationers and others, 





toe the DE: DOChOR of MEDICIN ill on 
tt DEDAY, «4 15th of OCTOBER. Faves ond Members of 
Boyal Coll of Surgeons of England, Sommer yc and _. 
tbe oe ora Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Tiatiates 0 of the London Apothecaries’ Company, are eligible fo for 
Candidate is required to communicate by letter with 
Dr. Da, the Professor of Medicine, fourteen days before the 
of examination, and to present himself to the Secretary for 
or before the Th of October. 
eos, By order of the Senatus Academicus, 
—— 1851. JAMES M‘BEAN, A.M., Secretary. 


Aas SOCIETY, established for the 
ting Rare or Unpublished Voyages and 


he DISCOVERY and brs UEST 
inando de Soto, written by tle- 
Notes and an Introduction, by W. B. 


aaa Don F. 
Muse: am, © pow w ready for the Sub- 
lelivere Mr. Ricuarps, 27, St 
to whom 


at Elvas, wi 
os directions on the subject 


ialinwing Works are now at press, and will appear 
first news cham of RERUM MUSCOVITICARUM COM- 


RII: liest Account of Russia, by Segismund von 
~ translated from t! Ay- 


ee he rare Editions of 1549 and 1556. By 
ST TW DTA VOYAGE of SIR HENRY MIDDLETON 
from the rare Edition of 1606. Edited by BOLTON 
ec .. Subscription, One Guinea. 
Subscriptions are received y the Society’ 's Bankers, 
ioe, ao ~k ee mes A? slington and by A 
von-piace.¢ 's Agent, re Great Queen-street, *nincoln’s 
at The Subscription is payable in advance on the Ist January. 
DPRIT TISH ASSOCIATION FOR. THE 


on aera A 


4, Queen-street-place, Upper Thames-street, London. 


ATIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOL ASSOCIA- 
ETING will be held on WEDNES- 
Fr 








t's Translation o! 











s STORES SMITH, 





FRANCAISE— 

ée, Protestante’et Parisienne, 

Ne famille, une situation @INSTL 
qu'elle en état de finir 


&c.; Phil ¢ Morale 
; Littérature. — ‘et. dévouement les 
Références les pis honorables. Th ad ans. ono- 

mires, 80.—Adresse, A. ¥., Post Office, C » 


R EGESTORF F, Translator SR ne 
@RRMAN eS at 
Pen cme nes lyse 


ERMAN LANGUAGE.—_Hsar SCHULTZ 
eon eae nto "aes BEG 2k 
iain om Rh a tate 


HYDE HOUSE, WINCHESTER. — 


DR. BEHR, Professor of German 
Hh maa iv at the experienced 





ock’s 
CHES 
most ap- 











shegher College 
Se aition tnd 
f Camb: 
Liars ‘fel a lianited number 
itlemen, with a view to 
= Chrno various Pro- 


be a in which one, in- 
= os Pupils 





an eq adjustment of 2 c ig arte 

Copyright, is _- requested at a Public Meeting, t held at t 

SQUARE KOOMS, on TUESDAY, che “ist of JULY 

at Two o releck to consider their interests as affected by a recent de- 
cision of a Court of Law, senting to deprive them of all prospect of 
recipry ts, by removing the inducements for International 
hair will be taken by SIR EDWARD BULWER 
at. penctualty ot | at Half-past Two, and Mr. Henry G. 


CHAS. STEVENS, Hon. Sec. 
4, South-square, Gray’s Inn. 


T the PHRENOLOGICAL MUSEUM, 367, 
Strand, (near Jinster Hall), A POPULAS LECTURE is 
potiveres quer + +y. at half-past Two o'clock p.u., by 
J. P. _ the Claims of Ph facenslegy to rank as r 
ope and’ the advantages tobe derived in the cause 0! 
Edn — and Hum rogress from its general diffusion. Th 
Lecture is illustrated b: by casts and crania, of which _the Museum 
contains a very large an: free on 
presenting a card. The Museum is open daily y ll to4, 


yy wall me 














HE HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL, for the 
TRE: APERNS of PATIENTS A the HOMG@OPAT HICc 
PRINCIPLE, No. 39, Bloomsbury-squa: 
Su pported by Voluntary Contributions. 


President—The LORD ROBERT GROSVENOR, M.P. 
Treasurer—WILLIAM LEAF, a Ay. Old Change. 


The Hospital is open for ie, autle it poor 
suffering from acute disease. Gratuitous ‘faviee is also given to 
Out-patients. The Medical Officers of the Hoeuital are in attend- 
ance a. Hours of admission, for Lang my from half-past 
Seven to Nine o'clock, and for In-patients, from Eight to half-past 
Nine o'clock, in the Morning. 

In-Patients (in Hospital), June 18 
Ovt-Patients— 
In attendance Gustas La week ending June 18.. 
ew cases in same w 
Received from hE (Oct, 16, 1850) .... 

Donations and Spowioticne —_ be eekieie: received by. the 

Sen ce Honorar, Drummond & Co. Chari 
Glyn & Co, Lenk stam Bankers ; or stthe 7 ital. 
emia WILLIAM WARNE, 
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9, Gresh 





Oo PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS, &c.—An 

ARTIST, Professor at a Colles e, Member of a Metropolitan 

ety, and long Ln ay in large Educational Esta- 

has now a portion of hts time unoccupied, for which 

he would be heoer, to treat with the Principal of a first-rate School 

or be me Institution. Address H. N., care of Mr. Green, 14, 
Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital. 


HE LAKE SCENERY OF ENGLAND.— 
The Series of 25 Pictures of ‘THE orasEsy OF THE 
pNouitn LAKES: painter ew te ee Gallery aie 
Messrs. Graves’, o Pall Mall. oe viene & ‘Admnis- 
RNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM 
DIN. 


sion on presentati on of address 
G- ROOM, 











a. 


mann Oe to 0 


NCIENT COINS and MEDALS—in 


an number of a Cor mdents coming 
to fon Peet wane - Ancient Co Coins, Medals, 
&c., 43, Great msb te the 





A 
Fine Linen, athe Pope' 
of uguenots, 6d., by post 8d. (a reduction made to 
Schools). Antiques and Coins boug t, sold and exchanged. 


ISSOLVING VIEWS, Apparatus for Publis 


and _ Private 2 ee oe Painting, Chromatrope, and 
en F he sang : Oar Bivens years ond Table’ Micro- 
&e. 


Air parce for sme ; 
vit Mesa, of Steam Bh 
i ber posh oy Estimates o: 
post, ls, 3d.—C. W. CouLtes, 


different seta of sets 0! 
Royal P. 


N orice: CLAUDET has transferred 
eae PORTRAIT sage 


Soe es ae 


ALOT on RACunee tos TEE | 
ENS A = 

si - pe ar hic Pu: : aad 
of gue week were produced by Cameras wamehnetaned by the atere 





ution, Laedon. 





a 








SECTION FINE ARTS—CLASS 30. 
REEN = FAHEY’S FOLDING DRAW- 
ING MOD May SERIEs, Fpain for inners, One 
Guinea (in Box comple ete), of Cottages, C’ hurches, B Bridges, Hever, 
repl. Geometrical Solids by forms of Buil from simple 
outline the coloured representation of real objects, givi - 
reased ingesest, and and enabling t the Pupil to chet at once from 
Nature pris 5 ~— on - - d porta D lity rer them ae 
WIN ASTERS. 
mn 7a. 6d. cach; Elementary Series, 2 guineas ; Advanced ditto, 


3 Bold by Messrs. pA Ny WNEY, Winsor & New- 
ton, Newman, &. 





No pats promote 
domestic comniect of the Pupils ; shatters to Pewhich 
d ay will also 








en ble refé 
the Chureh, and indi: 





@ 
and Medical Attendance. ZA Quarter’s 
removal of a Pupil. 
on the Ist of August. 





0 GENTLEMEN | ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
—HOPE & CO., Prin 6, Greas 


geo dase: Peat Geer ARMA 


boro 
itis atten 
utmost ex 
mates an gratuitously in 
emen will save NEARLY ONE-HALF by employ- 


ty orery rode qulsite y--F 4 tone A 
ing Home's G & Co. 


T° NEWSPAPER and PERIODICAL PRO- 





si 





sone sane nanan ESSAYS, POEMS, &c. 
ATEMAN & HARDWICKE, PRINTERS, 
38, CAREY-STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, LONDON, re- 


spectfully announce to ies and Gentlemen desirous of Publish 
in Lan productions, iyandexped Possess ames i Founts 


lated fo: TING Bools: 
PAM PH LETS, &e. 
h advan 





B. a re for Works printed by 
antage of being published by byt the first London Houses. 
size of Blackwood's Magazin: oo 17 6 
1 0 
part of the Kingdom. 
NS x 8 a oe calati 
the extent and cost of manuscripts W printed, &c., transmitt 
on receipt of Four Postage-stam 


nate | [Vf US USICAL EDUCATION.—Meassrs. R. COCKS 
CO. have just published a LIST of E popaier Stendard, 
works which are eit Sueseved the most e teachers of 


buch is 








HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXXVII. 
ADVERTISEMENTS by BILLS for the f 

arded to Publisher by the 23rd instant. 
John eg Albemarle-street. 


Number must be forw 





HE WESTMINSTER and FOREIGN 
UARTERLY REVIEW, the latest day for ADVER- 
TISEMENTS to be inserted in the forthcoming Number will be 
Friday, the 7m; La, Ay 28th. 
& Sons, 5, Paternoster-row 





OT ALO TUE 
ART V. of ; “CATAL GUE of USEFUL, 
INTERESTING, and VALUABLE SECOND-HAND 
KS, at uced by W. J. CRAWFORD, iSuc- 
cessor to the - Dow 2 


London. If re- 
quired by post, two stamps 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


NE HUNDRED COPIES of =D ARDES' 
pases pes ~~) > Copies of 


‘hi 

sleep eat aa pera sce bes. 

4 maar s ‘i— " in 
circulation at doe tas 
Se een ee z 

be 
Recon lint scone TELESCOPES. 
We og 


upiter’s Moons. 
magnifyine defining power, it to 
rm}. tleman and tourist. 
the —The same I 
food (Eley 








Prospec- 








358. ; or 
) to show Saturn’s 


Price 
with an additiona' 
Rare with'Stand and Case, 4} foohes os 3 
wil and ©: n 
whole 34 2a—To be had of the Maker JO Vis, Optician, 
roy. 





Uniform with the Official Catalogue, price 6d. 


LARKE’SS CRITICAL CATALOGUE and 

SYNOPSIS of the GREAT EXHIBITION of the INDUS- 

TRY ofall NATIONS for 1851.—Clarke’s don as it is To-day, 

Where to Go ~e what to See during the Great Exhibition of 1561, 

with a Map and up of 200 on W Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, price 4s, 6d. 


H. G. Crarke & Co. 4, Exeter-change, Strand. 








FOR EVERY CHILD IN THE KINGDOM. 


On Ist July, 1851, price 2. 6d., an Endu' Record, full of Inter- 
eating Beall PVivid Deictiptions"Mera Sentiments—and 


res, entitled 
PrTTLE. HENRY’S HOLIDAY at the 
GREAT EXHIBITION. 

By the Editor of * Pleasant Pages.’ 
LEASANT PAGES.—Dovus.Le Noumsers are 
now pablishine, contelning a Course of ‘OBJECT LES- 
SONS from the Great Exhibi 
Volume IL isjust out. Third f Baition of Volume I. isnow ready. 


Lendea : Houlston & Stoneman ; and all Booksellers. 
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VHEOLOGICAL PREMIUMS.-A GENTLEMAN 
deceased left by his Deed of Settlement a considerable F ae 
to be applied by his Trustees, at intervals of forty years, from 177 
in the payment of TWO PREMIUMS, for the best TREATISES 
on the following subject :— 
“ The Evidence that there isa Being, all Powerful, Wise, and 
Good, by whom everything exists ; and particuls arly to obviate 
difficulties regarding the wisdom and goodness of the Deity ; 
and this, in the first place, from considerations independent 
of Written Revelation ; and, in the second place, from the 
Revelation of the Lord Jesus; and, from the whole, to point 
out the inferences most necessary for, and useful to mankind.” 
The amount, of the fund to be so applied cannot be less, at ait 
period, than 1,6v0l., and, as nearly as can be ascertained, it wil 
on occasion of the next competition, be about 2.4001. Three-fourths 
of the fund divisible at each period are appointed, by the terms of 
the bequest, to be paid to the Author of the Treatise which shall be 
found by the Judges, to be named as after-mentioned, to possess the 
most merit ; and the remaining fourth tothe Author of the Treatise 
which, in the opinion of the said Judges, shall be next in merit to 
the former, “after deducting therefrom the expense of printing and 
binding three hundred copies of each of the said Treatises, or of 
purchasing — hundred petated copies thereof, as the said Trus- 
tees shall direct, to be distributed by them among such persons to 
whom vate shall think the same will — most useful, or in any 
other manner that they shall Judge prone ~ 
The Ministers of the Establishe bapeh ‘of Aberdeen, the Prin- 
Prion: and Professors of King’s and Marischal Colleges of Aberdeen, 
and the Trustees of the Testator, are ap ppeinies to nominate and 
make choice of three Judges, who are to decide upon the compara- 
tive merits of such Treatises as shall be laid before them ; and it 
may be proper to mention that, to discow mean performances, 
the Judges are empowered (if unanimous only) to find none of the 
‘Treatises produced of suflicient merit to entitle the writers to the 
premiums. The Trustees, however, believe that in the present 
a of the literary world, this is a contingency which can scarcely 


ornhe Trustees, deeply sensible of the importance ofthe Founder's 
design, and anxious, as far as lies in them, to do full justice to 

is wishes, venture to give an assurance that, in appointing the 
Judges, at the proper time, nothing will be regarded but that 
eminence of character and qualification which shall secure a 
satisfactory decision. 

The time allowed by the Testator for the composition of the 
Treatises for the next periodical competition, extends to the Ist of 
January 1854; and his Trustees do now intimate, in compliance 
with his a pointment, that those who shall become competitors 
for the said prizes must transmit their Treatises to ALEX. and 
Joun Wesster, Advocates in A een, agents of the Trustees, 
in time to be with them on or before the said ist day of January 
1854, as none can be received after that date; and they must be 
sent free of all eapeuse to the Trustees. 

The Judges will then, without delay, proceed to examine and 
decide upon the comparative merits 0: such Treatises as shall be 
laid before them ; and the Trustees will at the first term of Whit- 
sunday after the determination of the Judges pay the Premiums 
to he successful candidates, agreeably to the will of the Testator. 

nds much to an impartial decision that the names of the 
Pre Sonn should be concealed from the J udges, the Trustees request 
that the Treatises may not be in the hand-writing of their respec- 
tive Authors, nor have their names annexed to them. Each Trea- 
tise must be distinguished by a peculiar motto; this motto must 
be written - the outside of a sealed letter, containing the Author's 
name ani dress, and seut along with his performance. The 
names of the successful candidates only shall be known by open- 
ing their letters. The other letters shall be destroyed unopened. 
The writers of the unsuccessful Treatises may afterwards have 
them returned, by applying to Messrs. WrssteRr, or the Trustees, 
and by mengening only the motto which they iaay have assumed. 
as above (post paid) will meet with due atten- 
tion; and it ‘will save much trouble in answering inquiries, & 
announce that there is no restriction imposed as to the length of 
the Treatises. 


Aberdeen, 18th Sept. 1850. 


| EONARD & PEIRCE, AUCTIONEERS, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 
*x* Consignments of Books, Paintings, Engravings Fancy 
Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited for Sales at Auction. 
NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to the Trade are 
held the Ld week in June and December of each year. | 


$a ales by Auction. 
The Valuable Pictures and interesting Historical Portraits 
Srom Stoke Court, Bucks. 
- ry 
i\" ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON respect- 
fully give notice that they will SELL by AuCE ION, at 

their Great Room, King-street, St. James’s-square, on THU .“ 
DAY, July 1, at 1 precisely, the VALUABLE PICTURES 
Ancient and Modern Masters, and highly interesting MISTORE. 

CAL PORTRAITS, forming the well-known Collection lately 
removed from Stoke Court, Bucks; comprising the celebrated 
original Picture, by West, of Penn’s Treaty with the Indians, the 
chef-Coeuvre of that eminent a, engraved by Hall—Family 
Group, by Sir Joshua ager wy beautiful Composition en- 
graved by C. Turner—Battle of the Texel, by the elder Van de 
‘Velde—Portrait of Chief Justice Coke, by Zuchero—W —— Earl 
of Pembroke, by Van Dyck—sir William Farmer, by Dobson, 
painted after the Siege of Banbury, a splendid Portrait—First 
Duke of Leeds, copy of V. Dyck—James Duke of York, by_Sir 
Peter Lely, very fine Portrait—Children of Charles I. by Van 
Dyck—Kings and Queens of Bngiend. from Charles IT. to 
George III.—Elizabeth Queen of Bohemia, Edward VL, Hen 
Prince of Wales, very interesting Portraits— View in Greenwic 
Park, with the Ladies of the Court of Queen Caroline, Consort of 
George II., by Phillips, a curious and interesting picture, showing 
the court costume of the period—The neg from the design of 
M. Angelo, by A. V: enusti—spirited Sketch, by Rubens, of Sampson 
and the Lion, engraved—Conway Castle, by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., 
a very fine picture in his earlier style. engraved—with many in- 
teresting Portraits and Paintings by Lucus de Heere, a Knel- 
ler, Zeeman, Walker, Ferg, D’Inan, Van Diest, J ordaens, &c. &c.— 
curious set of framed Pannels, painted with the costumes of all na- 
tions, formerly part of the decorations of Old Copped Hall, Essex 
> an exquisitely beautiful enamel-painted Window, b Jarvis, in 
28 compartments, mostly copies from some of the Old Masters, 

ainted for the late Viscount () remorne, and removed from Chelsea 

‘arm in 1828—also an extremely beautiful Alto-rilievo in Biancho 
e Nero, ornamented witha pe 9 of lapis lazuli—Groups in marble, 
¥ P ha] rts Florence— Busts of Sophocles and Seneca; and other 

OrkKs 0) 

May be Viewed three days preceding, and Catalogues had. 
“The Collection of Insects of the late Mr. W. SPRY, Br itish 
Birds, Eggs, Se. 

TREN 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 
t his Great Room, 38 L, Ring-strect, Covent-Garden, o 
F RIDAY 27th of June, at’12 o’e A COLLECTION of BkI- 
BIRDS, set up in Pee, ‘ases, and many of them of 
a +. occurrence, Birds’ Eggs, the Cabinet of British and Fo- 
reign Insects of the late Mr. Wm. Spry, a Collection < British 
Insects contained in a C: binet of 22 Drawers, corked and g 
(in one Lot), Shells, Minerals, and other Natural History, Antiqui- 
ie, — — = oe ze and Misce ions ies. 
ay be viewed on the day prior and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had, 











Valuable Books—Five Days’ Sale, 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 

. yary Property, will SE pt by AUCTION, at their Great 
Koom, 191, Piceadilly, on MON DAY, June 23, and four following | 
days, alarge COLLECTION of Be OKs, in various Languages, in- 
cluding Theology, History, Classics, Rare and Curious Book <3, 
Books of Prints, Law Books, a few Engravings and Drawings, &c. 

Catalogues w ill be sent on application. 

Chippenham, Wilts. 

N R. F. ALEXANDER has been favoured with 
i instemetions te R ry for SALE by AUCTION, on the 
Premises, on TU the Ist of July, 1851, and two followin 
days, oe 12 o'clock each day precisely,theVALUA 
and SELECT LIBRARY of Mr. JOHN PROVIS, of eo 
HAM, comprising 3,500 Volumes, including many Works of great 
value, Amon those remarkable for their rarity, &c. will be found 
a fine copy of Purchas’s Pilgrimes, 5 vols. 1625—Nuremburg Chro- 
nicle, 1493—Dante, printed at Rome, 1457—Coverdale’s Bible, 
1539—Cranmer’s Bible, 1555— Musée Francais, 4 vols.— Chaucer’s 
W '. ~Sneee Transactions, 88 vols —Houbraken’s Heads, 
ke. 

‘May be viewed two days previous to the Sale, by Catalogues only 
(6d. each), which may be obtained five days prior to the Sale, of 
Messrs. Wickuam & YELLAND, 163, Strand, London ; at the White 
Hart Hotel, Bristol ; Castle Hotel, Bath’; Star Hotel, Oxford ; 
Royal Hotel, Cheltenham ; Bear Inn, Devizes ; and of the Auc: 
tioneer, Chippent ham. 


SSeS Sa ss 


ASTERN \ COUNTIES "RAILWAY.—The 
Directors are prepared to receive TENDERS FOR LOANS 
for periods of Three, Five, or — Years. All fp mgreeneen to be 
addressed to the und f the recent alte- 
ration inthe Stamp Laws, cums: not less than. 1o0L will now be 
received by this Company. By order. B 
Cc. P. RONEY, Secretary. 








_ Bishopsgate-station, May 29 29,1851. E Ligf BL ERs 
GUB-MA MARINE TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 

tt Le ENGLAND and FRANCE. 

NOTICE is TERED Y¥ GIVEN, that apotientions for Shares in 
the Sub-Marine Telegraph Company will only be received until 
TUESDAY, the 24th day of June, 1551; after which day the lists 
will be closed, and the ‘Allotment i forthwith made. 

Dated the 17th of June, 1851. 


HE SUB-MARINE TELEGRAPH COM- 
PANY, between ENGLAND and FRANCE. 
Under a Decree of the —_ ~ ne conferring Exclusive 





a ~ —. Charter.) 
Capital £100,000, in 100,000 Shares of £1 each, 
o be paid up without further liability. 
Trustees. 
Sir Claude Scott, ee u 


jen 1 Bight Hon. the Lord de a “Chairman. 
ur Anderson, Esq. M.P. Director of the Peninsular and 
TeOrieatal Steam Nay igation Company. 
John W. Brett, Esq. Hanover-square. 
Sir James Carmichael, Bart. Sussex -gardens. 
The a. Frederick C: jadogan, Chesham-place. 
W. FP. De Salis, Esq. 1 We Belgrave-street. 
Francis iwenis. Bsa. /estbourne-terrace, Hyde Park. 
T. C. Grainger, Esq. Q 
P. Douglas Hadow, Eq = ¢ am of the Peninsular and Oriental 


Steam Nay igation 
Lieut. -Colonel i. A. — LP RS. seam. 
Consulting Enginee 


W. Cubitt, Esq. F.R.S. President of the Institution of C.E. 


Enginee 
Charlton J. Wollaston. | T. B. Crampton. 


Bankers. 
Lonpoy. Pa 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. & Co. | M. Ferrere Laffite, "ne Laffite. 
Cavendish-square. ild. 


M. M. Rothsch: 
Messrs. Hankey, F. Fenchurch-et. 


nee Hankey, Esq. 


Solicitor 
Messrs. Davies, a . Campbell, Ware ick-street, Regent-street. 
ry—T. Griffi 
OFFICES. 9. MOORGATE STREET. 

Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained, and application for 
Shares, in the following form, may be made at the Offices of the 
Company, or of Messrs. Davies, Son & Campbell, Solicitors, 17, 
Warwic' “street, Regent-street ; Messrs. Carden & Whitehead, 1, 
Royal Exchange-buildings ; and Messrs. Lowndes & Surgey, 1 ’ 
Royal Exchange-buildings. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 

Gentlemen,—TI have to request that you will allot to me 
Shares, of 1. each, in the Sub-Marine Telegraph Company; and I 
hereby saree to accept and to pay for same, or for so many "Shares 
as shall be allotted to me, fmseedhatele upon the allotment thereof; 
and on notice from the ec: cretary, to execute the Deed of Settle: 
ment, to be prepared in accordance with the Royal Charter incor- 
porating the said Company. 


Na 
se and Occupation .: 


Reference if 
To the Divectemns of the Sub-Marine poole h Company, 
Yo. 9, Moorgate- street. 





Just published, stiff covers, 1s.; or in cloth, 1s. 6d. 
KEY to DOCTOR M‘CULLOCH’S 
COURSE of READING, for the Use of Schools ; conta ‘ning 
Sketches of the Authors, and Heathen Deities, mentioned in the 
Volume; with the Etymologies and Explanations of all the pecu- 
liar Words and Terms wales it contains. 
y A TEACHER. 
pedinburgh : Ww Miem Ww hyte & Co, London: Johnstone & 
unter. 


Corrected to 1851, Remodelled and Enlarged, and 
duced in Price. 
n feap. Syo. price 38. 6d. ¢ cloth, the N inth Edition o1 

URENNES NEW FRENCH MAN UAL, 
WO and TRAVELLER'S COMPANION: containing a 
complete Series of entirely new Dialogues on Topics of Eve’ 
Life, including such as are adapted for living in French Hotels, 
Dialogues on the Principal Continental Tours, and in connexion 
with the Railway ara ee on all the Objects of Interest in 
Paris; with New Models y Co 
to Travellers, and useful Beetiatioal “Information ; at with 
an Introduction to French Pronunciation, and a Copious Vocabu- 
lary ;—intended as a Guide to the Tourist anda Class-book for the 
Student. pro by Three Maps, 

s , next Ww eek, price 2s. cloth, 1 
URENNI E'S NEWF RENCH DIALOGUES; ; 
with an Introduction to, French Pronunciation, a Copious 
Yequbaiers, and bay s of E "y Cor ; being the 
JSirst portion of the above Work, printed separately. 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 

















——————————— a. 
HE ARCHITECTURAL QUAT 
REVIEW QUARTERLY 


| The Great Ex Adbress to ree Reade 
e Great Exhibition and its Inti 
Designs in Ecclesiastical Architectere, upon Architecture 
Museums at Home and 
Ruskin and * The Stones : of Venice’ 
Architectural N and Cl i 
pomestic oe Foe og ak _ Germany, — 
inventors and Autho! in relation to A: 
Assyrian Architecture. ” wie es Fbiecture 
Notices or New Books. 
Classified List of Works published. 
Retrospective Review :—Chevreul on Colour. 
| AND sengercan. , Tools 
_New Inventions :—Machine ools and Instru 
| terials and Contrivances: Self-acting Dust-shoot Door viet 
Smoke by Sewers, &c.—Patents esting Dust tered, & « 
I 








“ This new and professional uarterly we hail ine an 
t promises to be wh hi DET and 
proper concern for the ———- Ct the — yf the public 
* * It is altogether a good fi 
George | Bell, 186, Floctatreet ae ies Dunstan’ 's Chureh), 


eee “see ee 





OMNOLISM m "PSYCHEISM ; or, the 
Science of the Soul, and the Phenomena of Nervation, 
pleas by Meamerism, ¢ —_ Ph hile 
ica WW including } of Mesmeric and E hi 
By J JOSEPH Wil. 0X HADI. 0K, M.D Recon nae 
i i. ustrated by Engravin; the Brai } 
gy Mev nye A gravings of the ~~ | oe 
*«* This edition contains much new matter of considerable 
iatenes, relative to Clairvoyance, together with experiments in 
Chemistry in connexion with the researches of Va 
Reichenbach. 
“A remarkable and curious book.”—Morning Advertiser, 
_— 12, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Inn ; and all other Book- 





DR. LITTLE’ Ss 3 WORKS ON DEFORMITIES, 
Longman & Co. 


BEATE on TREATMENT of CLUB-FOOT 
NALOGOUS DIsTORFIVEE, with and withent OUR. 
GIic AL SOPERATION: By W. TILE, M.D., Founder 
the Royal Orthopedic Hospital. 
Contents :—Deformities of the Feet, Knees, &c. Ye et Birth 
Pesalytic Contractions — Distortions from Teethi > Worms, 
Spasm, ria, 
TREATISE on ANCHYLOSIS, or STIFF. 
JOINT. Contents : oa from Inflammation, Accidents, 
Scrofula, Rheumatism, Erysipelas. 


THE DEAN OF HEREFORD’S WORKS. 





I, 
5th edition, revised and enlarged, price 2s. 
UGGESTIVE HINTS towards Improved 
SECULAR INSTRUCTION. 
By the Rev. R. DAWES, Dean of Hereford. 
2. The METHODS of ~,arieeeee ION at 
KING'S SOMBORNE. (Nearly read, 
3. SELF-PAYING SYSTEM of NATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 8d. 
4. OBSERVATIONS onthe GOVERNMENT 
SCHEME of EDUCATION. 1s. 
5. REMARKS on the PRESENT CRUSADE 
against the COUNCIL on EDUCATION. 1s. 
6. ACCOUNT of KING’S SOMBORNE 
SCHOUL. By the Rev. HENRY MOSELEY. 2d. 
London: Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, price 6s. 
OGIC FOR’ THE MILLION: a Fanilia 
Exposition of the Art of Reasoning. By a FELLOW of the 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

“To all who desire a clear, and 
tieal system of logic, and do not object to ‘0 the volume that contains 
it comprising also a most entertaining series of extrac:s from seme 
of the ablest moses of modern argumentation, we heartily com- 
mend this * for the Million.” We know not where a young 
man desirous of self-cultivation could more certainly or more 
pleasurably find it than in this volume. He will only have his 
self to blame if hei in not rise from its study with clearer thought, 
invigorated powers, and a mind ay by some of the best good 
sense of our ews. 

“This is certainly the most —F and most amusing book 
the Art of Logic we ever met with. All the examples are draw 
from familiar writings. Punch is ten more than once for logical 
examples, as well as ‘ Gilbart’s tise on Banking, and 
on political economy and general literature, much in a 
examples of reasoning by fables, by allegories, by deseri 
by various — modes, as well as the examples of fal a 

alse reason are all well chosen, and generally illustrate some 
truth or sone important fact, or are very amu while —- 
lain the art of logic. Generally, too, the a is as co ‘ 
fei is entertaining. We hope that * Logic for the Million’ vil 
read by the million ; it will’ 9 advance their knowledge, and improve 
their taste, their style of writing, and their skill in i 


“Tt is really an able, intelligible, and even entertainin 
tion of all that in books of logic can interest the m 
That which demareates it from other works known 
uae of solidity | with en complete = . sec 

c! 
illustrated ; instead of the dull generalities esually —— 
worthy of showing logic in a abe author ny 

uotations from various sourees— the Board of H 

irs. Caudle’s actly | tending Smith and yb a 8 —_ 4 
the Times and Pilgrim's hen we reflect —— 

ulsiveness of works on logic, we must applaud this‘ Logic for 

illion,’ unless we condemn the study as altogether frivoloas. 


“ Among the many works for ‘ The Million’ that have 


iomes from the 
than the present. Who ever i 
Togie’ could be made popular or interesting? and yet 
The work in question i be ivided into parts, the first of 
of the introduction to reasoning, the seeond and third 
, les of All these parts are accom 
tion, with extracts from the 
from leading articles in ‘newspapers, comprising 
almost a of ar No you 
——- himself in the Cry fo ~~ cou! 
emplo leisure hours in study it Oword 
aah commend it for general perusal. 
London: Longman & Co. 39, eee 
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SECOND SERLES, now ready for delivery. 
TY FOR THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
Qocle RELIGIOUS PRINTS. 
= LIST Om Sees e076, roe 
« i Ish an erman Artists, 
By the miee omine print, 18 inches by 14. “s 
» jence to his Parents ............ Miiller. 
e Our Lords oe gairus! Daughter . + -Steinle, 





‘ Ascension... ts 
HB Pessider the Lilies ofthe Piel <..00.0...7. 








.. Hubner. 


Med up by those Parties desirous of subscribing for One 
porto bef or more Sets of Engravings. 
Date 

GENTLEMEN, i P ee 

Please to insert my name as a Subscriber to the Society 

the Distribution of Religious Engravings, for the Secund Series, 

for the Number of and C of Impressions to which my 

~ is affixed, and for which I inclose a Post-Uffice Order to 
theamount of £ 

—————— 





Number of Sets of | 


Name and Address, 
with full particulars 

Twelve Prints. how to be forwarded, 
distinctly written. 


Class of Impressions, 


es LC 


setof Twelve Prints, 11.18.* | 
) dia 
td 
a . HERING & REMINGTON, 
—_—_ 137, Regent-street, London, 
Mr. 
- Local Agent, 
¥.B—Subseribers, upon the payment of their Subscriptions, 


mastreceive the printed Receipt issued by the Society, otherwise 
their Subseriptions cannot be recognized. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS, 


Incr. Svo. 48. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved forthe Work, 


BuceiDs ELEMENTS OF PLANE 

GEOMETRY: with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX,and 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
forthe Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 

By W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Autbor of the* History of Maritime and Inland Discovery, 
*The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. 

“A neat and cheap edition of the universal introduction to ma- 
thematical study, divested of the diffusiveness with which the great 
Alexandrian clothed his expositions. Mr. Cooley has added an 
Appendix of additional matter to exercise the student,and pre- 
fred a very sensible Preface on the utility of the study and the 
test mode of pursuing it.”—Spectator. 


Tniform with the ‘Elements,’ price3s. 6d. 


OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO.- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED, or,a Supplement to Euclid: 
tenga KEY to the Exercises appended to the * Elements, ’for the 
useof Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it by 
uew Diagrams. 


_ 
Ditto Coloured, 12. 11s. 6d.. 



















In feap. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 
LEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID: being the 


Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ with theEnunciations 
puted separately for Use in the Class-room. 


Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 





TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY,) 
Of Saturday, June 14, contains Articles on 
Agricultural Society of England, = Society's Show, 


Prof. Simonds on the action of 
Salton Animal Economy 


ita 
Heat of plants 
Asparagus 
Astyages, pear tree, by Mr. Hem- 
mings 


Horse-rakes at Crystal Palace 
Laburnum sports 
Manures, application of, by Mr. 





Talsams 

(alceolaria, the 

(dendar, Horticultural 

(hicory, culture of each-trees, to root-prune 

ae xs Pears and fros 

“petal Palace, descriptive re-| Pear-tree Astyages, by Mr. Hem- 
port ao agricultural imple- ings 


wrence 
National Floricultural Society 
Orchids, sale of 


pane 3 

e i elargoniums, new 

Drains, roots in Plants, heat of 

*rinage, deep, by the Rev. G.| Plant houses, shading for 
Wilkins | Potato disease, by Mr. Dickens 
Trainage Act Root crops 

Roots in drains 

Royal Batents Society’s Show, 


report o! 

Salt, Prof. Simonds on the action 
of, on Animal Economy 

Selection the true source of im- 
provement 

Tanks, material for 

Vegetables, improvement of 

Water, London 

Weather at Dorchester and Chis- 

i 


wick 
Weed destroyer, Fleming's, by 
Mr. Davidson 
Whitewash, to make 
Wireworms, to kill 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, eee oe 


iswick 
Gordeners’ Benevolent Institu- 
ry of 


re) 
rg machines at the 
‘alace 


icultural Society's Show 
leticultural Society's Show, 








rices, with returns from 
‘k, and. Seed Markets, 


atk-lane, Smithfield, and I iverpool 
tte Potato, Hop, Hay, Coal, = T, o “all 
imal the ener with a condensed account of all the trans- 


ORDER of any Newsvender—OPPICE for Advertise- 
“auts,5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London, 





Price 128. 8vo. ‘ s ] Just published, by Longman & Co. London, 
HE MANY MANSIONS in the HOUSE of | TABULAR VIEW of the PRINCIPAL 
the FATHER, Scripturally Discussed and Practically Con- | / FOSSILIFEROUS DEPOSITS “ . 
stereth® BARRED Serpe Mie ia, | LAL, POSSILIECROUS DEPOSITS of the BRITISH ISLES, 
prot te ony p CA Dedicated to His Grace the Lord Agricultural, Chemical, and Seientiie Academy, Kennington. 
“London: Royston « Brown, 40 and 41, Old Broad-street ; Riving- | Price, in a large Sheet for mountin le : a hi 
: * 7 : , ce, a s ie » 18. 5 et form, 1s. ; 
ipa, Paul Chapanrar: and Mauariee Pace; 2 Matehard, | in Pamphit form, with Geologie Sap. 
a ———_— | _ *x* The Pamphlet interleaved forms an excellent Note-book for 
| Students attending Geological Lectures. 
} nn dwn 
| 
| 
} 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the | 
EPISTLE of PAUL the APOSTLE to the HEBREWS, 
on Definite Rules of Translation, and an English Version of the 
same; as also of the Epistle to the Romans) By HERMAN 
HEINFETTER, Author of ‘ Rules for Ascertaining the Sense 
conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ Price 2a. 6d. 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 





P. J. MACKENNA, 
8q. in 1 vol. price 10a 6d. 


TT YLOR’S ANCIENT and MODERN-e 
_ INDIA. A Popular History of India, from the Earliest 
Period down to the Present Year. ‘With a Copious Index. 
By W. COOKE TAYLOR, LL.D. 
London : James Madden, 8, Leadenhall-street. 
*x* A CATALOGUE of ORIENTAL WORKS free by post. 

NOTICE.—THE NEW POEM OF THE DAY. ; 

This day is published, in 1 vol. feap. 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 
price 10s. 6d. 


Second eaition aie and continued by 





PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, AND PARLIA- 
MENTARY GUIDE. 
Now ready, in scarlet cloth, gilt edges, price 2s, 6d. 
W H O’S wuHO e.. 1851. 
“One of the most useful books ever a ee e 
Morning ronute r 
“ Tt possesses a lucidity of arrangement and an aptness of refer- P HILOSOPH Y IN THE FENS ; 
ence that have no parallel.”— Morning Herald. we Or, TALK ON THE TIMES: 
. ee us om Caeagey oe well as the patrician there can By T. GREATLEY, Esq. 
9 little doubt.”—Morning Advertiser. Michael Coomes, 141, Regent-street ; and to be had of all k- 
London : Baily Brothers, Cornhill. se ers. ¢ 7 . o be had cfall Bes 











BRONZES D’ART. 
~) ACKSON & GRAHAM respectfully invite the attention of 


Gentlemen of Taste to their extensive COLLECTION of BRONZES, which comprises the reductions of M. CoLtas 
from the most celebrated Antique Statues, in the Louvre, Museum of Naples, British Museum, Galleries of Florence and 
Rome, c., in exact proportions. They are sole Consignees of the above, and also the Bronzes of the artist Baryg, famous 
for his natural delineation of Animals, Dg La Fontaine, MATIPAT, and others. 

The Prices are the same as in Paris, with only the expenses of importation added. 


GALLERY, 37 and 38, OXFORD-STREET. 


*,* Catalogues may be had on application. 





Just published, in One hand 





Volume, 8vo. profusely Ilustrated with Engravings by Jewitt, price One Guinea, 


Some Account of Bomestic Architecture 
in England, 


FROM THE CONQUEST to toe END or tue THIRTEENTH CENTURY, 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS OF EXISTING REMAINS FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. 
Interspersed with some Notices of Domestic Manners during the same Period. 
By T. HUDSON TURNER. 

Oxford: Jonny Henry Parker; and 377, Strand, London. 





NEW WORK BY ALBERT SMITH. 


On the First of July will be published, price One Shilling (to be continued Monthly), No. I. of a 
New Periodical, entitled, 


THE MONTH. 


A View of Passing Subjects, Manners, Home and Foreign, Social and General. 
By ALBERT SMITH. Illustrated by JOHN LEECH. 





Published at the Office of “Tue Montu,” No. 3, Whitefriars-street. 








New Work by the Author of ‘THE RIFLE RANGERS.’ 





SCALP HUNTERS; 
A ROMANCE OF THE PRAIRIES. 


By CAPTAIN MAYNE REID, 
Author of ‘ The Rifle Rangers.’ 


Cnaries J. SKEET, Publisher, 21, King William-street, Strand. 


HOW TO SEE THE EXHIBITION. 


IN FOUR VISITS. 


By W. BLANCHARD JERROLD. 

VISIT THE FIRST, price 6d., containing—The TRANSEPT, NAVE, and SOUTH-WESTERN SECTION of the 
BRITISH DEPARTMENT; and VISIT THE SECOND, price 6d, containing—The NORTH-WESTERN SECTION of 
the BRITISH DEPARTMENT and GALLERIES, are now on Sale. 


*,* VISITS THIRD and FOURTH, containing—The NAVE, the SOUTH-WESTERN and NORTH-EASTERN 
SECTIONS and GALLERIES of the FOREIGN DEPARTMENT, will be ready in a few days. 


Brapspury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street; and al] Booksellers, 


TH E 
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NEW & INTERESTING 


WORKS 
NOW READY. 


_—. 
1. 
eTHE SHORES and ISLANDS of THE 
MEDITERRANEAN, 
Including a VISIT to — CHURCHES of 


By the Rev. H. CHRISTMAS, M.A 
Author of * The’ Cradle of the Twin Giants, Le and History.’ 


With Engravings. In 3 vols. post Syo. 


THE ATTACHE in SPAIN in 1850. 
8vo. 143, 
III. 

THE KALEIDOSCOPE of ANEC- 
DOTES and APHORISMS. 
COLLECTED by CATHERINE SINCLAIR, 
Author of * Lord and — * ModernAccomplish- 
1n post 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 


IV. 


LEITH TO LAPLAND; 


Or, PICTURES from SCANDINAVIA. 


By WILLIAM HURTON. 
2 vols. post Svo, 21s. 


Vv. 
THE PRIEST MIRACLES of ROME. 
A MEMOIR = THE PRESENT TIME. 
cap. Svo. 63, 


vi. 


THE ONE PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE. 


Part I. THE VOICE of ISRAEL from MOUNT SINAL. 
By the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, B.D., 
One of the Six Preachers of Canterbury Cathedral ; 
Author of ‘Mahometanism Unveiled, &c. 8vo. price 21s. 


VIL. 
NARRATIVE of TRAVELS 
UNITED STATES, &c. 
During the Year 1850. 


By the LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 
3 vols, post 8vo, 32s. 6d, 


in the 


Vill. 
PICTURES OF SWEDEN. 
By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 
Author of ‘The Improvisatore, &c. In post 8vo. 108. 6d. 


IX. 
The CORRESPONDENCE of HORACE 
WALPOLE 
And the REV. WILLIAM MASON. 


Now first published from the Original MSS. 
Edited, with Notes, by the Rev. J. MITFORD, 
Author of ‘The Life of Gray.’ 
2 vols. demy Svo. 283. 
*x* This Work contains the last Series of the unpublished 
Letters of this incomparable epistolary writer. 


x. 
A GLIMPSE at the GREAT WESTERN 
REPUBLIC. 


By COLONEL ARTHUR CUNYNGHAME. 
Svo. 1238, 


xi. 

MAJOR HERBERT EDWARDES’ 
YEAR on the PUNJAB 
FRONTIER. 

Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 36s. 
xi. 

NARRATIVE of the SECOND SIKH 
WAR; 

Including a VixpicaTion of Lieut.-Col. Krna. 


By Lieut. E. J. THACK WELL. 
Second Edition. In post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


Ricwarp Pentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


Second SER Vi vol. post 8vo. 

Ww Ha HAT to OBSERVE; or, the Traveller's 
Remembrancer. By aan EL JACKSON, F.RS. 

A work that should be in the hands of every one desirous of _ 

veying correct information to friends at home or abroad, 

especially of those who are desirous of publishing. 

London: James Madden, 8, Leadeuhall-street. 


In one vol. 8vo. with 19 Fists, mataining above 500 Objects, 


clot 
* ARCH ROLOGIC AL INDEX TO 
EMAINS bof ANTI ULTIES of the CELTIC, ROMANO- 
bRITISH and ANGLO-SAXON PERIODS. By JOUN YONGE 
AKERMAN, F.S.A, 
“ It is a book which we can safely and warmly recommend toall 
who are interested in the antiquities of their —— land.” 





ry Gazette, 
“A book of such utility—so concise,so clear, so well condensed 
from such varied and voluminous sources—cannot fail to be gene- 


rally acceptable.— Art-Union, 
[NTRODUCTION to ANCIENT and 


MODERN COINS. 12mo. many Engravings, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
Cons. of the ROMANS relating to Britain. 


8vo. Second Edition, enlarged. Plates, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
J. Russell Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, hssailian. 


A SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION ofs 


DICTIONARY of ARCHAIC and PRO- 
VINCI a4 WORDS, Obsolete Phrases, Proverbs, and 
Ancient Customs, frem the Reign of quaward I. By JAMES 
ORCHARD H NLIAWELL, F.R.S., F.S.A., &. 2 vols., 8vo. con- 
taining upwards of 1,000 pages, closely printed i in double’ columns, 
cloth 11. 1a, 

It contains above 50,000 Words (embodying all the known scat- 
tered Glossaries of the English language), forming a complete key 
to the reading of the works of our old Poets, pumas heey IV 

0 





(June 21,'5) 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITION; 


PRINTED FOR 


JOHN W. PARKER & SON, West Strang 
— 


HISTORY of NORMANDY and 


0) 
GLAND. By SIK FRANCIS PALGRAVE. Vol. I. (a 


MEMOIR of EDWARD COPLESTON, DD, 
Bishop of Llandaff, with Selections from his Diary and Come. 
a ee By W. J. COPLESTON, M.A., Rector of Cromhal) 


SUMMER TIME in the COUNTRY, By 
the Kev. R. A. WILLMOTT. Second Edition, enlarged, %, 


GAZPACHO,; or, SUMMER MONTHs ;, 
SPAIN. By _ W. G. CLA RK, M.A., ge 4 of Trinity Call 
Cambridge. ” second and Cheaper Edition. 


AUVERGNE, PIEDMONT, and wecAVor. 
Ramble. By C. R. WELD. Post8vo. 





gians, and other authors whose works abound wit 
which explanatious are not to be found in ordinary Dictionaries 
and <8 of reference. Most of the principal Archaisms are 
illustrated by hay selected from early inedited MSS. and 
rare books, and by far the greater portion will be found to be 
original authorities. 

J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 


Now ready, in one vol. 8vo. closely printed in double columns, 


cloth, 15s, 

ERALD’S VISITATIONS. An Index to 

all the Pedigrees and Arms in the Heraldic Visitations and 
other Genealogical MSS. in the British Museum. By G. SIMS, of 
the Manuscript Department. 
*x* An indispensable book to those engaced in genealogical or 
topographical pursuits, affording a ready clue to the pedigrees and 
arms of above 30,000 of the gentry of iT their residences, &c. 
(distinguishing the © gop y families he same name, in ever 
county), as record AE the Heralds in their Visitations, wit 
Indexes to other gene ical MSS. in the British Museum. It 
has been the work of immense labour. No public library ought to 
be without it. 
J. Russell § Smith, 4, Old Compton- street, Soho, London. 





hiiehed 


d vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, _ 
cloth, 98. 


HE CHRONICLE of BATTEL ABBEY, in 


SUSSEX, originally compiled in Latin by a Monk of the 
Establishment, and now first translated, with Notes and an Ab- 
stract of the ophenqueet History of the Abbey. 

RK ANTONY LOWER, M.A. 

“It will be and to contain a real and living picture of the 
manners an 1 customs, the modes of thought and speech, prevalent 
in the times of which it is the record. Mr. Lower has well dis- 
charged his office of translator and editor.”"—Guardian, 

* It gives us not only a record of important events in our history, 
but also occasional glimpses of life and manners in critical times. 
Mr. Lower is already honourably known by his labours in the field 
of literature and archeology, and the careful manner in which he 
appears to have executed this his last undertaking, 1s calculated to 
add to his reputation. a litera vy Gazette. 

“ The work is of prent curiosity and value as an aid to local and 
general history. It affords a curious and unquestionably faithful 
picture of many social features of the period, of prices, wages, 
rents, servitudes, and the like ; and with its notes reflects credit on 
the industry, learning and research of Mr. Lower. 

Morning Advertiser. 

* A very entertaining and exceedingly curious volume.”—Globe. 

J. Russell Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 


— Antique Ballads, sung to crowds of old, 
Now cheaply a for thrice their weight in gold. 
Published this day, post 8vo. pp. 240, hali-bound in morocco, 6s. 
LITTLE BOOK of SONGS and BALLADS, 
athered from Ancient Batt Books, MS. and Printed. 
By £. Ff RIMBAULT, L.L.D., 


VHE NURSERY RHYMES of ENGLAND, 

collected chiefly from oral tracition. Edited by J. 0. HAL- 

LIWELL, F.R.S., &. eee edition, 12mo. with 38 Designs by 
W. B. Scott. "48. 6d. cloth. 


OPULAR RHYMES and NURSERY 
TALES, with Historical Elucidations; a Sequel to * The 
Nursery Rhymes of ee * Edited by J. 0. HALLIWELL, 
F.K.5., &c. 12mo. cloth, 43. 6d. 
J. Russell = 
1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 


ALLAD ROMAN CES. By R. H. Horye, 
Author of ‘ Orion, ‘Cosmo de’ Medici,’ &e. 

“ Pure fancy of the most abundant and picturesque description. 
Mr. Horne should write us more Fairy Tales; we know none to 
equal him since the days of Drayton and Herrick.”—Examiner. 

he opening ag in this volume i is a fine one: it is entitled 
‘The Noble Heart,’ and not only in title but in treatment well 
imitates the style of Beaumont and Fletcher.”—Athencum. 


J. Russell Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 
ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE. 


OSWORTH’S (Rev. Dr.) COMPENDIOUS 
ANGLO-SAXON and ENGL + DICTIONARY. yo. 
closel printed in treble columns, cloth, 128 
This is not a mere abridgment of the large Dictionary, bat 
almost an entirely new work. In this compendious one will be 
found, at a very moderate price, all that is most practical and 
valuable in the former expensive edition, with a great accession 
of new words and matter.”— Author's Preface. 
y=: (E. J.) GUIDE to ANGLO- 
SAXON , a Grammar, &c.. founded on Rask’s; with Reading 
Lessons, in Prose and Verse. 12mo. cloth, 5s, 6d. 
BABS ES'S (Rev. W.) DELECTUS i in ANGLO- 
SAXON, intended as a First Class-Book in the Language. 
12mo. oleh. 2s. 6d. 
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The Goth and the Hun; or, Transylvania, De- 
breczin, Pesth, and Vienna, in 1850. By 
A. A. Paton. Bentley. 

Taar Mr. Paton is a partizan, our readers have 

not now to hear for the first time. His previous 

travels and studies had sufficiently demonstrated 
his Austrian leanings ; and we are not surprised 
to find from his own account that after the sur- 
render of Villagos he was selected by the organ 
of Austria in this country to go out once more 
to the Danube as a special correspondent. The 
courtliest scribe of a bureau in Vienna could 
not have been more complacent to Austrian 
generals, commissioners, opinions and interests 

—more trenchant of everything Hungarian— 

than the Scottish tourist. Of this exaggerated 

izan praise and disparagement it will be 
enough to cite two illustrations. The distin- 
ished Magyar now suffering the exile’s lot 
at Kutajah—whose capacity and virtues are his- 
torically fixed in the opinion of liberal Eng- 
land—is accused of “ phrensied enthusiasm and 
diabolical activity,”—his eloquence is described 
as “ sentimental balderdash,’’—and his abolition 
of feudal rights and abuses is denounced as the 
result of ‘‘ odious and detestable communistic 
principles.” Haynau, on the contrary, is in 
these pages a “‘ polite old gentleman,”’ who has 
the misfortune to be misunderstood in England 
and Hungary. He is an excellent dancer,—and 
waltzed in perfect time with a handsome young 

Baroness from the neighbourhood of 


Szolnok :—while, let us add, the military exe- 
cutions were going on at Arad. Our writer 
tells us, that he “swelled with indignation 
at the infamous treatment received”’ by 


this 
“honest, brave and conscientious man.” Mr. 
Paton is, or affects to be, very angry that the 
people of this country should consider Kossuth 
aman deserving honourable sympathy, while 
Haynau is regarded by them with horror and 
contempt,—that the most various assemblies of 
Englishmen, from the court of aldermen to the 
humblest temperance meeting, should petition 
in favour of the one, while the sturdy thews and 
sinews of the metropolis should rise up against 
the other and cast him out from amongst them 
with insult and indignity. Our tourist calls the 
ow? appreciation of these two men “a 
ubble’’ and an “insanity.’’ These are but 
words, He may continue, if the fancy lasts 
and the resemblance seems to him striking, to 
compare it, as he does, with the delusion of 
“the Cock Lane Ghost,”—but men who have 
not been ‘‘ commissioned” to report progress for 
Austria will smile at the want of tact displayed 
in such a mode of advocating an unpopular 
cause, 

In spite, however, of what we cannot but 
deem a servile tone and a fixed resolution to 
see only one side of the subject, ‘The Goth 
and the Hun’ is an amusing and instructive 
book. Mr. Paton is a practised writer; and as 
atraveller he is familiar with many aspects of 
Eastern life as they exist between the Adriatic 
and the Black Sea. He is also a painter of 
tities and social manners in bright and striking 
colours. When he sketches from the life he is 
nearly always pleasant,—but when he touches 
on political science his reflections are trite and 
his philosophy is commonplace. 

igh up in the Carpathian mountains, be- 
tween the famous Rothenthurm and Vulcan 
passes—so familiar to the reader as the scenes 
of Bem’s exploits,—our author visited the little 
manufacturing village of Heldau, in which 
Place the old customs and ideas of the Saxon 
settlers are preserved in a more primitive state 


than in any other part of Transylvania. Hel- 
dau and some of its worthy citizens we must 
introduce to our readers’ acquaintance.— 

“ Here, equally remote from the outer world and 
the spirit of the nineteenth century, the Saxons 
vegetate in a quiet patriarchal way, that would give 
perfect satisfaction to those who appeal to the 
‘wisdom of our ancestors.’ The situation of the 
place is the most picturesque possible; not in a wild, 
gloomy, rocky gorge, like the Rothenthurm, but in 
a pleasant valley at the foot of fair hills, covered 
with white banks of snow, and mingled with plan- 
tations of now leafless oak; but as the eye rises from 
height to height until the dazzling summits are seen 
in the deep azure of this clear, delightful climate, 
it requires only a moderate effort of imagination to 
clothe the scene with the tints and trappings of 
summer; and I doubt, as well from what I have 
seen as from what I have heard, if there be in all 
Transylvania a pleasanter spot. A stranger would 
be at first somewhat disappointed at seeing very 
small huts, rather than houses, at the entrance of the 
village, but the dusky tint and disorderly apparel of 
the inhabitants show this to be the Zigania, or gipsy 
hamlet, which is at the outside of many towns in 
this country; the change from a nomade to a settled 
life having become compulsory during the reign of 
the emperor Joseph. Not only are gipsies excluded 
from this village, but no Daco-Roman or other 
stranger is allowed to have any settlement in the 
place. As we proceeded up the street we admired 
the uncommon neatness of the houses, being more 
like merchants’ villas than the dwellings of peasant 
manufacturers; and my companion, well acquainted 
in this quarter, having entered one of the best, with 
a roomy court-yard, we saw in a corner a large pro- 
vision of wood for fuel, and symptoms of abundance 
of all the other necessaries for winter. Inside we 
found the first apartment to be full of wool-dust, 
and there in a row sat half-a-dozen maidens spinning 
wool-yarn for the home-weaving of white cloth, the 
manufacture of which has enriched the village, and 
which (mostly by the means of commercial houses 
in Herrmanstadt) is exported to Hungary, to the 
value in some years of 150,000/. sterling. We then 
passed into the inner apartment, and my companion 
presented me to the housewife, a tall, friendly dame, 
with a strong low Dutch dialect; her hair was turned 
back, and an embroidered cap tied under her chin 
formed a round ball at the back of the head, exactly 
and precisely as the Dutch caps in the cabinet pic- 
tures of Teniers, Gerard Dow, and Ostade. The 
husband himself, a hale, hearty old man of sixty or 
sixty-five, now made his appearance, his turned-over 
Vandyke collar being profusely embroidered, and 
not buttoned but tied with a white cord and tassel; 
his waistcoat was of white or yellowish leather, such as 
those worn under cuirasses in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He wore long hair, parted in the middle and 
falling down to the shoulders, as in the portraits of 
Milton; a moustache covered his upper lip, and only 
a diminutive peaked beard was wanting to give me 
a living representation of what mankind was like, 
when the politics of Europe centered in the Hague. 
‘By the will of God,’ said he, ‘you are the first 
Englishman I ever spoke to in my life. I have 
often thought of going to England to see your cloth 
machines, but of what use? We are all in the old 
way here —all hand-loom weavers. Before the 
troubles broke out I intended to introduce machi- 
nery, but the people assembled in a mob and told 
me they would blow me up with gunpowder, so you 
see wir bleiben bey’m alten.’—‘ That is singular,’ said 
I, * I thought the age of hand-loom gone, except in 
the East. Do they not see the general advantage 
from the use of machinery ?—‘ Nix nutz,’ said he ; 
‘the people say that if it be introduced, the rich 
may be richer, but the poor will have nothing ; but 
come down to the cellar,’ added he, ‘and I will now 
show you the ready-made article.—So saying, he 
went into the court-yard again, where melted snow- 
water frozen clear again, enamelling the rounded 
causeway stones, made locomotion rather difficult, 
until we arrived ata low door, which being unlocked, 
we descended the steps into a large vault, one side 
ranged with a few butts of wine, and on the other 
pieces of the strong white cloth, used by the Hun- 





garian peasantry for their top coats, hard as a board, 





and able to withstand several showers of rain, as if 
it were a Macintosh. ‘The weaving is simple 
enough,’ said my host; ‘ but what makes the demand 
so unsteady,’ added he, rubbing his brow as if 
friction would brighten his brain, ‘ is always a puzzle 
tome. Sometimes the cloth will accumulate for a 
couple of years, in this cellar, and if our ancestors 
had not taught us some thrift, we should be ruined, 
and then, Juhey/ all of a sudden comes such a 
demand, that my wife asks me what people do with 
so much of it, and I answer, ‘ Good wife, if it were 
not all paid for with jingling zwanzigers, I should 
think that it was thrown into the Danube, so sudden 
and sharp is the demand.’ After a homely repast 
upstairs, the notary of the village made his appear- 
ance, with a similar finely embroidered Vandyke 
frill, and a hat with a voluminous brim of the iden- 
tical cut of Jan Steen’s burghers, and as the host 
poured me out a glass of his best tun, of the year 
of our Lord 1824, with a taste like that of Barsac, 
but of a deep, clear, golden tint, he said, ‘Good is 
your cloth in England, but can your grapes give a 
better wine than that ?—‘I venture to aver not,’ 
said I.—‘I will yet make a journey to England,’ 
said he, ‘I do think..—‘ So will I, said the notary, 
who was also a cloth-weaver, ‘ but the sea-sickness— 
the sea-sickness! Do many die of that malady ?}— 
‘Very few,’ said I; ‘I should reckon the drinking 
of wine of English grapes the more dangerous experi- 
ment on the stomach of the two.’—* But could I 
not,” said he, ‘ by making a roundabout, get to Eng- 
land by land ?—A loud roar of laughter suspended 
the discourse; our worthy host’s long grey locks and 
ample incorporation shaking with merriment, as he 
took up an apple, and asked the notary, ‘If this 
apple swims in the middle of a basin of water, how 
can it touch the sides of the basin ?\—The notary 
was shocked beyond measure at this homely dis- 
comfiture, and drawing himself up with magisterial 
gravity, turned to me, and in order to establish his 
reputation for geographical knowledge, said, ‘Can 
you tell us whether London or Pekin is the larger ?° 
—‘Alas! my good friend,’ said I, ‘the people of 
Pekin are like the people of Heldau, very jealous 
of strangers settling among them ; so that I really 
cannot enlighten you.’—‘ As for Heldau,’ said he, 
‘we have our good reasons for exclusion of residence, 
for we have no pauperism. No, no,’ said he, ‘we 
will change nothing on that point until we see our 
way clearly.’” 

The revolution and the wonder-working Bem* 
came like the crash of doom upon these simple 
folks. Next to Haynau and Gérgey, Bem is a 
favourite with our tourist; and Mr. Paton has 
been at some pains to make on the spot an 
intelligible outline of the course of events in 
that mountain land. The material passages of 
the chapter devoted to these campaigns will be 
of interest to many of our readers,—as we have 
hitherto had no connected and authentic account 
of the everits which occurred between Bem’s 
first appearance in the country and his final 
flight Vie the Russians. Even the careful 
reader of reports and correspondence, familiar as 
he may be with the general progress of the war, 
probably has but a confused notion of what 
took place in that remote country. Intelligence 
of cities stormed, passes forced and occupied, 
battles fought and won, came to the west of 
Europe with a rapidity and excitement which 
recalled to the memories of cld men the early 
campaigns of Bonaparte in Italy. One day, Bem 
was flying as a fugitive,—the next, he occupied 
the capital of the province ; one despatch told 
of his advance at the head of a victorious army 
into Wallachia,—another, that he was fighting 
for existence against the revolted population. 
There were a celerity, a mystery and a vicis- 
situde in his movements which gave to them 
the charms and colours of romance. Of no 
other man was such incredible stories told,—no 
other military reputation rose so high. The 
real facts of the campaign Mr. Paton describes 
in a chapter which we have somewhat condensed 
as follows.— 
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“ Bem, after receiving the army destined for the 
reduction of Transylvania, made for the defiles lead- 
ing into that country from Hungary, with a small 
force of 6,000 men; his object being in the first in- 
stance the reduction of Clausenburg, the capital, 
which, having a large Magyar population, afforded 
resources, and a point d’appui, not only so as to 
give a preponderating decision to the Szeklers, but to 
undertake the more arduous operation of the con- 
quest of the Saxon land in the south, where the Aus- 
trian General Puchner had concentrated his forces. 
—General Wardener commanded at Clausenburg, 
and his reserve under General Jablonowsky was at 
Dees, a village to the north of Clausenburg. Bem, 
after some preliminary skirmishes with General Urban 
at Csucsa, moved rapidly, by cross country roads, not 
upon Clausenburg, where the main body of his oppo- 
nent was situated, but upon the reserve, which is just 
as if an army, attacking London from Reading, 
should not move upon the metropolis, but cross the 
country to Hertford, where the reserve is stationed, 
and not only overpower an inferior force by bringing 
superior numbers to the point of attack, but paralyse 
the operations of the main body. Not only did 
Bem scatter the reserve on which General Wardener 
counted, but the moral effect of a blow so sudden 
and unexpected tended considerably to demoralise 
the Austrian troops; and, after a short struggle, Bem 
not only became master of Clausenburg, but General 
Urban’s force,—which had been hemmed in by this 
sudden manceuvre, and had escaped in the night by 
the sagacity of this wily and indefatigable partisan,— 
was, along with the rest of the Imperial troops in this 
part of Transylvania, driven out into the Bukovina. 
Thus all northern Transylvania was in the power of 
Bem—not only the capital where the sympathies of 
the population were with him, and which presented 
the resources for equipment, clothing, and artisans, 
but Bistritz, a Saxon ethnographical island of consi- 
derable territorial wealth, and abounding in supplies 
of corn, forage, and horses. After refitting and in- 
creasing his army which, after the brilliant success of 
his first operation, had unbounded confidence in him, 
he proceeded southwards to the Kokel, a considerable 
tributary of the Maros, which in two branches flows 
from, the Szeklerland westwards to its confluence with 
this river, a little to the north of the Carlsburg. At 
a little place called Galfalva, Bem first met the Aus- 
trian army of the south. Having made his disposi- 
tions, the battle took place at the first peep of misty 
dawn—and victory again declared for Bem. The 
Austrians retreated, but not unmolested, as had been 
foreseen and provided for by Bem, who, by a détour, 
had sent a battery of horse-artillery, which opened 
upon them on their retreat; and as they retired along 
the valley, hotly pursued by Bem’s cavalry and in- 
fantry, the artillery continued to move along the 
parallel ridge, and to pour a destructive fire on the 
Austrian troops in the valley below. Encouraged by 
this success, Bem now made a decided movement to 
attack Herrmanstadt, the head-quarters of General 
Puchner; but at a place in the vicinity of that town, 
called Salzburg, was so severely beaten by the Aus- 
trian general, that having lost the greater part of his 
artillery and baggage, he was compelled to retreat in 
the direction of Hungary, taking the high road to 
Arad and Temesvar, vid Muhlenbach, his design 
being if possible to effect a junction with reinforce- 
ments which he expected from that quarter. So near 
was Bem to destruction at this point, that the Aus- 
trians looked upon his surrender as a matter of 
course. * * Bem escaped out of Muhlenbach down 
the Maros to Piski, not far from the frontier of Hun- 
gary; where, aided by Baron Kemeny, he made a 
gallant stand at the bridge of that place, which I 
passed on my entrance into Transylvania, and which 
is at the mouth of the romantic vale of Hatseg, 
where the ancient capital of the Dacians was situated. 
On the following morning, before daybreak, Bem re- 
crossed the river at a place and time that were equally 
unexpected, and, aided by the reinforcements from 
Hungary, turned the tables on the Austrian general, 
who now made a disastrous retreat to Herrmanstadt, 
and lost during its course 1,900 killed and wounded. 
After this, as many troops as the Russians could 
spare occupied Cronstadt and Herrmanstadt, while 
Puchner with this support, after several operations 
on the Kokel, renewed the offensive against Bem, 
who, in order to place himself in communication with 





the Szeklers, had taken up the strong position of 
Schiassburg. And the succeeding events formed the 
most brilliant episode in the career of Bem. Puchner 
had received many hints from the people of Herr- 
manstadt, that they were tired of the inconvenience 
arising from the town being occupied by so large a 
force; and many representations were made of the 
necessity of his attacking Schissburg, and reliefing 
their fellow Saxons from the presence of Bem: and 
as a courier had arrived from General Malachowsky, 
in Gallicia, stating that he was on the march from the 
Bukovina into Transylvania, and would operate upon 
Maros-vasarhely, the capital of the Szeklers, situated 
between Bistritz and Schassburg, Puchner at length 
considered that he was justified in resuming the 
offensive. The first operations on the Kokel were 
marked by vicissitudes; and I found it very difficult 
to make out this part of the campaign, and am, at 
this moment, in doubt whether the strong position 
which Bem took at Schiissburg was from necessity or 
from choice; each party maintaining the one opinion 
and the other. At all events, Schissburg being a 
strong position, Puchner did not consider himself 
entitled to attack it in front; he, therefore, perfectly 
depending on General Malachowsky operating in the 
rear of Bem, made a fatal détour by the mountains 
to the right, which proved the loss of Transylvania, 
and which is commonly called, in that country, Das 
umyehen bei Sanct Agatha ; and, probably, this phrase 
will acquire historic currency with ages yet unborn, 
in characterising this critical movement. Deep snow 
had covered all Transylvania, in February, 1849; 
but as the spring approached, a thaw took place; 
and as even the high road from Herrmanstadt to 
Schissburg is none of the best, and as Puchner had 
been entirely deceived as to the practicability of the 
cross-roads (which, even in dry sunimer, were unfitted 
for artillery, and, after a thaw in spring, were all but 
impassable, it required twelve oxen to drag each gun 
through the snow, water, and mud, while the troops 
were discouraged by difficulties, unrelieved by the 
glorious excitement of warfare. Bem, with the in- 
stinct of true military genius, at once comprehended 
that while Puchner was taking the arc, he could 
take the chord; and that while the former was ad- 
ventitiously prolonged by the elements, the latter was 
relatively shortened by being a high-road, for the 
most part mucadamised after an imperfect fashion. 
He, therefore, saw that Herrmanstadt lay open to 
him, in which all the matériel and resources of the 
Austrian army were concentrated. Knowing well 
the sloughs that Puchner had to pass, he was in no 
hurry to start, from fear that Puchner, timely averted, 
might retrace his steps, and meet him in the valley 
of the Kokel. He, therefore, gave his troops a 
good night's rest, an ample allowance of provisions, 
and, secure of the impossibility of being disturbed 
by Puchner, pushed on, with nearly all his force, to 
Herrmanstadt, drove the Russians out of that city, 
pursued them through the Rothenthurm Pass into 
Wallachia, and thus wound up the campaign by one 
of the most brilliant operations in modern warfare ; 
for the Russian allies of Austria marched out to 
attack Bem, in front of the town, in the full persua- 
sion that Puchner was following close at his heels. 
Ata small village between Herrmanstadt and Lesch- 
kirch, Puchner, in a carriage, at two o’clock in the 
morning, met an officer coming from Herrmanstadt, 
to whom he said: ‘ Here I am with my men. What 
news from Herrmanstadt ?°— It was taken at ten 
o'clock last night,’ answered the officer; on which 
Puchner, who was an old man above seventy, and 
had risen up from a severe illness to undertake the 
last operation, suddenly grew faint, and appeared 
quite overcome with the intelligence, and immedi- 
ately thereafter gave up the command to General 
Kalliani, and the whole Austrian force retreated 
into Wallachia.” 

“ Maros-vasarhely was the head-quarters of Bem, 
and General Luders having occupied Schiissburg 
with 12,000 men, Bem advanced along the plain of 
the Kokel to attack him with a force of only 4,000 
men. lLuders knowing the force of Bem’s Transy]- 
vanian army, never supposed for a moment that this 
was all the troops that were to appear, and he said 
to his officers, ‘The old fox will not deceive ame in 
this way ; and fully expecting that some other corps 
was about to make its appearance at the decisive 
moment, he sent down only 4,000 men into the plain, 





and, at the same time, sent a small force of ligh 
troops to dislodge a similar force that Bem had a 
to make a demonstration on the wooded heights. but 
when it at length appeared that it was a mere fit of 
desperation in Bem, the Cossacks rushed up to th 
muzzles of the artillery, where Bem was himait 
stationed, and the general being compelled to re 

the whole force took to flight. Nine out of his twely, 
guns being taken by the Russians, and a consider. 
able portion of their foree having never quitted the 
character of a reserve corps, or fired a shot. Wher 
I passed the field of battle I was shown the spot 
where the Russian general, Skariatin, was killed o, 
a slight eminence just under a wood. The canno, 
ball, said to be pointed by Bem himself, struck the 
hillock in front of him, and brushed diagonally past 
his padded breast without striking the body, but the 
concussion was so great that death ensued. Th. 
fall of night saved Bem from being taken; aban. 
doned by his officers, he stuck fast for two hours jn 
a bog, which was shown me, on the way to Keresthy 
the crippled condition of his limbs having resisted ql} 
his efforts to escape during that period. He passed 
the night after having been relieved, at the residenee 
of Count Matskasy, a conservative Szekler nobleman, 
to whom I was introduced by Baron Heydte, and in 
answer to my eager questions during the day that | 
spent with him, relative to the condition of Bem 
when in this plight, the family informed me that he 
arrived at about ten o'clock at night, dreadfully ex. 
hausted in body and alternately dejected in mind at 
the disaster of the day, and irritated with his staff 
After a bath and change of clothes he sat down to 
supper, but only took a little soup and declined al] 
other dishes. His look contrasted with his usual ani- 
mated and intellectual expression, and when he awoke 
out of his stupefaction, it was either to complain 
loudly of his personal staff or to reflect upon the 
battle, having said three times in the course of the 
repast, ‘ Quelle honte! J’ai perdu dix pieces @artil- 
lerie:’ or, ‘ Quelle honte! Une cinquantaine de Ko. 
saques m’ont pris dix pieces d’artillerie.’ It appeared 
that the bog was a dead arm of the Kokel, a river in 
winter and a morass in summer ; having been com- 
pelled, by the rapid approach of the pursuing Cos- 
sacks, to leap out of his carriage and leave it behind, 
making the best of his way across an Indian com- 
field, until stopped by the bog. At Keresthur, in- 
stead of continuing his route, he undressed and went 
to bed, saying there was no danger of the Russians 
coming up with him, and next morning before day- 
break he left the house. The rest of his career may 
be described in a few words. Collecting 7,000 men 
from Clausenburg and other places, he attempted to 
repeat the manceuvre, which had been successful with 
Puchner, and marching suddenly to Herrmanstadt, 
compelled the Russian general, Hassford, then and 
there in charge of the Russian resources, to retreat 
with his 800 baggage waggons to the Rothenthurn 
Pass; and Bem kept Herrmanstadt until Luders, by 
rapid marches, brought his 16,000 or 18,000 men to 
that town.” 

The conclusion of the war, and the death of 
the “Napoleon of Transylvania,” are well 
known. 

We must content ourselves with recommend- 
ing the reader in search of further pictures from 
Hungary and Transylvania, and not particular 
about the opinions on men and things pro- 
mulgated by the sketcher, to turn to Mr. Paton’s 
volume for himself—We should say, in con- 
clusion, that some chapters of the book have 
already appeared in one of our morning contem- 
poraries. 





GUIDE BOOKS, ETC. 

Tue Crystal: Palace is the centre of a system. 
Though it be confessedly the most wondrous 
“sight” in the world, it is, nevertheless, sut- 
rounded on every side with objects of interest 
to the stranger hardly inferior to itself. London 
is a marvel among marvels. The inhabitant of 
Paris, Vienna, or New York comes to England 
with a standard in his mind by which to mee- 
sure its apparently boundless wealth and am- 
plitude of expanse. But the South America, 
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the Swede, the Dane, the Canadian, the Rhine- 
Jander, the dweller on the Barbary Coast, the 
Archipelagian, the islander of the Mediter- 
ranean, have had no experience of colossal cities 
to uide them about our streets and squares, 
3 and river, palaces and public buildings. 
om one of the millions now pouring into 
our metropolis a guide is a desirable companion. 
Under the pressure of a want so urgent, it was 
of course to be expected that this summer 
would see issued from the press maps, plans 
and guide-books suited—or presumed to be 
stited—to all tastes, intelligences and pockets,— 
of the edifice in Hyde Park, of London and its 
picturesque and historical suburbs, and of other 
ints and places easily accessible by railway 
and steam-boat and likely to interest the visitor 
to the metropolis. Nor has the expectation 
failed. We have from time to time rendered 
account of these ephemeral publications :—and 
to-day we will clear our table of its most recent 
accessions. 

The British Metropolis in 1851 is a guide- 
pook on a plan at least pretty novel,—the nine- 
teen chapters of which it is composed being 
arranged so as to bring the subjects of interest 
to particular persons and classes into connexion 
with each other in a brief space. Thus—one 
chapter, headed “ will interest the artist and 
connoisseur,” contains an account of the schools 
of Art to be found in London—Societies for the 
promotion of Art by exhibition—public galleries 
and pictures—private galleries and pictures— 
sculpture, and artists’ societies for pecuniary 
aid to their brethren. This is a useful feature, 
—especially in a book without index. In 
other respects the volume, though it has the 
drawback of being occasionally flippant and 
offensive in tone, is not unworthy of a good word 
atour hands. A considerable amount of infor- 
mation is collected from many quarters into 
a narrow compass.—We could, however, have 
wished that the compiler had more frequently 
specified the sources from which it is abstracted. 

The London Conductor ; being a Guide for 
Visitors to the Great Industrial Exhibition 
through the principal portions of the Metropolis, 
is apparently addressed to a more economical 
class of purchasers,—but if time be an object 
with them we would not counsel any of our 
artisan readers to trust themselves in the streets 
of London to the guidance of Mr. Cassell’s 
‘Conductor.’ On the very first page there are 
several material blunders. Omnibus fares are 
mis-stated,— Buckingham Gate is confounded 
with Cumberland Gate,—the visitor is warned 
that Chelsea omnibuses will not take him direct 
to the Exhibition, but is told that those going 
to Brompton and Putney will. As minute ac- 
curacy is the one merit which is indispensable 
to the guide-book,—after these examples we may 
put Mr. Cassell’s volume away without further 
notice, 

Limbird’s Hand-book Guide to London is a 
popular compilation from well-known and easily 
accessible sources, neither better nor worse 
than the thousand and one “guides” which 
already exist and are re-printed every year. 
It possesses no novelty of arrangement, or of 
subject-matter beyond what refers strictly to 
the Crystal Palace and the visitor's relation 
to it. 

In Wilme’s Symbolic Map of London we have 
anew system of mapping, in which the public 
edifices and places are marked in bright colours 
or by peculiar forms. The ground is white, 
with the leading thoroughfares in heavy line, 
coloured; parks, squares, and other verdant 
_ are painted green, the river is blue, and 

@ prisons are black. Railway stations, the- 
atres, and other public buildings are in scarlet. 
The whole plan is divided into half-mile squares. 





Churches, colleges, markets, baths, bazaars, and 
the like, are all indicated in this variegated 
surface, not by their actual forms, but by general 
symbols,—which, instead of defining the shape, 
as in ordinary plans, express some quality of 
the object. Thus, for instance, all Protestant 
places of worship are marked with a cross,—Ca- 
tholic chapels with a star of four rays,—Quaker 
meeting-houses with five rays, —and Jewish 
synagogues with a solid globe. Only the princi- 
pal roads and streets are given,—so that there is 
plenty of opew space, and the eye readily finds 
out any object sought for on the surface. 
Macaulay’s Map of all Stations on the Rail- 
ways of Great Britain, with the accompanying 
List, alphabetically arranged, is a work rather for 
the railway office than for the travelling public. 
It is an elaborate map of its kind—drawn with 


The student of manners, as influenced by 
opinions, will find some quaint specimens of 
behaviour recorded from life in these pages. To 
exhibit such at length to the general reader 
would be of small profit; so peculiar are the 
alphabet and parlance of the Society of Friends, 
—so little really like those of the uncouth cari- 
catures which have long figured as prim and 
angular drolls in fiction and in farce. Nor do 
the most elaborate pictures of Quarterly Meet- 
ing revels and Yearly Meeting inanities spread 
out by our authoress outdo in verisimilitude or 
quintessential humour the proceedings of Dorcas 


| Fyshe and Sister Rumble, more succinctly re- 


corded in Hood’s ‘ Quakers’ Conversazione.’ 
The grotesque examples of pulpit oratory, again, 


here gathered are not so grotesque as others 


more than usual care,—with the lines coloured | 


so as to distinguish them from each other ac- 
cording to the proprietary. The ‘ List’ contains 
the names of all the stations, principal and 
minor, from Cornwall to the north of Scotland, 
—and occupies seventy-six closely printed 
pages. This little volume will afford to the 


which we could add. Yet this very form of 
appeal and “ improvement” presented itself to 
Charles Lamb in no exclusively ridiculous point 


_ of view :—and if he, a stranger, could feel tole- 


ration for a mode of address so whimsical and 


| peculiar, our self-emancipated Quakeress might 


have pointed out the sound kernel as well as the 
rotten husk.— The following general remark, 


stranger a magnificent idea of the extent of however, merits emphatic extract.— 


railway developement in our country as com- 
pared with that of the Continent. 





Quakerism ; or, the Story of my Life. By a 
Lady who for Forty Years was a Member of 
the Society of Friends. Dublin, Oldham. 

In spite of the author’s affirmation that she is 

‘anxious only to do good to the Society, to 

which she once belonged,” we doubt if any 

member of the connexion can possibly look on 
her efforts in their behalf in the light of service. 

In her Preface she intimates that if she shall be 

accused of attacking with false statements or 


false colours under shelter of the anonymous, | 


she will publish her next edition with her name, 
—but then, she will publish also the names of 
all the individuals to whom her statements 
refer, ‘‘ the place and time of each circumstance, 


and the original documents from which her | 


story is condensed.” Already, however, many 
of these are designated under appellations which 
can deceive no one taking the remotest interest in 
her subject. Surely those who read can translate 
Elizabeth Grill without any difficulty, &e. &e.— 
The feeblenesses, the follies, the formalities here 
summed up will be questioned by no one ac- 
quainted with the inner disciplinal observances 
of Quakerism :—but they are not so exclusively 
the property of the sect as the authoress would 
have us believe. Singular their form may be 
with these,—but their essence is universal :— 
inevitable, we may add, in all cases where 
“subscription” is pressed on the members of 
any sect as a “saving grace.” The timid, the 
foolish, the disingenuous will always cling to, 
misapprehend, and evade ceremonials. Think 
of the abuses that crept into the monastic orders 
under cover ofcowl and surplice! Consider the 
number of houses “ divided against themselves”’ 
in this enlightened England of ours at the time 
present by the question of the pair of candles 
on the Protestant altar! Then, for illustrations 
of the “ voluntary system,”’ we fear that certain 
sectarian periodicals, ifexamined, would disclose 
a depressing amount of nonsense preached and 
exaction submitted to! Yet the ‘ Lady” who 
issues this book proceeds apparently on the 
assumption that the sect which she has quitted 
monopolizes all the vulgarity, greediness, world- 
liness, and inanity which disfigure the world of 
high professors. There is scarcely a word of ex- 
ception or qualification,—scarcely an indication 
of the solid worth and sincere, if narrow, self- 
sacrifice which must also be credited to Quaker- 
ism, else must it long ere this have crumbled to 
nothing out of its own sheer rottenness. 


| 


| to wear. 


“Tt is really a very difficult thing for a Quaker 
to be consistent with his own principles; and even 


| the most rigid are often found swallowing them 


wholesale. For instance, the vain adorning of the 
person with dress, jewellery, and gold. He con- 
siders it a sin to indulge in those things, and yet in 
his shop he sells them. He makes his money by 
providing for the sins of his fellow-Christians. He 
deems it a right thing to wear a broad brim to his 
hat, but he has no scruple about making and selling 
hats of a fashionable form for his fellow Christians 
He would not be so wicked as to dress his 
servant up in livery, with a gold band, &c., but in 
the way of business he will do it for another. If the 
‘ peculiarities’ are essential to the salvation of a 
Quaker, are they not also essential for all Christians? 
Can it be that ‘ Friends’ sell and deal in those for- 
bidden things, because they think ‘the people of the 
world’ have no chance of salvation at all, and that, 


| therefore, it signifies but little what they indulge in, 





so that Friends profit by it ¥” 

In the above passage is stated the cardinal 
difficulty of the Society, wherein lie the seeds 
of its decay. Such nonconformity as its statutes 
of discipline profess is not merely at variance 
with every rule of nature and common sense, 
but, if honestly carried out, is totally incom- 
patible with the simplest transactions of life. 
The really consistent Quaker who declines 
wearing primary colours because there is a snare 
in scarlet is the elder (there was such a man) 
‘who was made uneasy in his mind by the sight 
of red clover.” Hecan be neither a haber- 
dasher, nor an upholsterer, nor atoy-maker, nor 
a seller of fancy goods,—hardly an innkeeper 
or a chaise proprietor. His rule is stricter than 
that of the strictest monastic asceticism, without 
the monastery walls to shut him away from the 
vain world, and the religious ceremonies to 
supply that want which ‘knocks loud” at the 
heart of every human creature who has been 
born with an iota of imagination. The Quaker’s 
rule is untenable; whence subterfuge, compro- 
mise, evasion, unsettlement of mind—pushed 
to its extremity.—We will quote an instance, 
which is amusing in itself and amusingly related. 
The “Lady” had married,—and removed to 
Bristol. — 

“Soon after becoming a housekeeper, I was called 
on by the tithe collector, Friends annually sum up 
the amount of all they have lost by this suffering, 
as they call it; and I was then under the idea, that 
‘our noble testimony against an hireling ministry’ 
was an essential part of all true Christianity, and 
that our refusal to pay the unholy tax was an ac- 
ceptable martyrdom, in a small way. I had heard 
much preaching on the subject, and very much self- 
laudation on the faithfulness of the Society gene- 
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rally, indeed universally, to this our testimony, which 
so widely separated us from the hirelings of all other 
creeds. The two men who called on me, for the 
purpose of collecting the disputed impost, were ex- 
ceedingly gentle and polite. They saw at a glance 
that I was an ignoramus, and kindly volunteered to 
inform me how other Quakers managed, for I had 
told them that my profession would not allow me to 
pay tithes; and that if they insisted on forcibly 
taking away my property, though I would not resist, 
still I would look on it as actual robbery.—‘ Did you 
ever pay tithes, ma’am ?’ said one of the men.— 
* Never,’ I replied.—‘ Well, then,’ said he, ‘you are 
a stranger here, I see, and I’ll just tell you how the 
Bristol Quakers manage, for I am going about among 
them for twenty years past, and I am always glad to 
accommodate them, and meet their scruples. The 
sum you must pay is one guinea; so I will call here 
to-morrow, at eleven o’clock in the morning, and 
you just leave on the sideboard there some articles 
of plate—your tea-pot will do very well, or spoons, 
or whatever you like—then I come and take it away. 
You don’t give it, and so your conscience is clear. 
You will then return to your Meeting-people, that 
your tea-pot, worth ten guineas, was distrained for 
tithe; and as soon after as you like, you can go to 
Mr. Jones, the silversmith, and tell him how you lost 
your tea-pot, and are obliged to buy a newone. He 
will condole with you; and after showing you a 
variety of new ones to select from, he will hand you 
your own identical article, and say he can sell you 
that cheap—say one guinea. You pay your guinea, 
and get your own safe back again, cleaner and 
brighter than ever; and, if you like, you can pur- 
chase some other little trifling article; for Mr. Jones 
is a very accommodating man.’—I was really 
shocked at the cool proposal of so nefarious and 
unprincipled a transaction, and indignantly rejected 
it; declaring, at the same time, my firm belief, that no 
Quaker would be guilty of so undignified and false 
an act. The man smiled, and said, ‘ Aye, that is 
the way they all go on at first; but ma’am, it is a 
great deal the easiest and best plan in the end;’ and 
then he gave me the names of very many, my own 
acquaintances, who regularly once a year, as he jocu- 
larly said, ‘allowed Mr. Jones to clean their plate.’ 
‘There is old Mr. R.° said he, ‘ has a fine massive 
silver tea-pot. It is always laid out ready for me; I 
always give notice before I go; and now, twenty 
times I have carried it off, and got it brightened for 
him. He values it at twenty pounds, and his tithe 
is only one pound ten. And there is young Mr. R. 
He likes me to get his spoons done for him. He 
gives so many dinners, he likes to have them bright 
and new-looking.’ Seeing me still very incredulous, 
he said, ‘ Well, ma’am, I wont call on you for a 
week, to give you time to think about the matter.’ 
During that week I went to old Mr. R.‘s, and told 
his daughter that tithes had been demanded of me, 
but that I had not paid them, and was expecting 
another visit from the collector.—*Oh! yes,’ said 
she, ‘this is just the time they go about. They seized 
a valuable silver tea-pot from us last week. My 
father values it at twenty guineas, and the demand 
in money is only about thirty shillings; but it is a 
noble testimony we are called on to bear; and I 
trust our faithfulness will yet be the means of open- 
ing the eyes of professing Christians to the nature of 
a pure, free, gospel ministry. I trust, my young 
Friend, thou wilt be faithful."—She spoke so seriously, 
that I hesitated to say what I intended about Jones's 
shop, lest the idea that I for a moment could think 
her or her father capable of such a deed might 
offend. I then called on young Mrs. R., and men- 
tioned the same thing to her.—‘ They did, indeed,’ 
said she, ‘take our spoons; but my William has 
some way or other to get them back. I can't tell 
how he manages; but I suppose they are ashamed 
of taking so much over their demand, and so return 
them. At any rate, they are sent back beautifully 
polished; and not only that, but a handsome sugar- 
spoon, with our crest engraved on it, wasalso amongst 
them. I suppose they were sorry, and put in the 
spoon by way of atonement.’ I suspected that my 
Friend William might know more than his wife on 
the subject, but said nothing. I then went to Jones’s 
shop, and boldly asked if they would return me 
articles of plate which might be distrained for tithe, 
on paying the exact amount of tithe demanded, and 





was politely informed, that they would be most 
happy to do so—to enter into the same arrangement 
with me as with other quakers.—‘ But,’ said I, ‘ what 
recompense will you require, for affording me so 
great an accommodation ??—‘ None whatever,’ re- 
plied the shopkeeper; ‘the Friends are very good 
customers of ours; we are always glad to see them 
entering our doors..—‘ And what must I pay the 
collectors ?\—‘ They make no charge either; you 
can give them an odd shilling now and then if you 
like, for they are very honest, civil fellows.’—Faithful 
to their appointment, at the end of the week, the 
men came to me, walked straight jnto the parlour, 
and over to the sideboard, and looked disappointed 
not to find the plate ready laid out for them. I told 
them I had to apologise for doubting their veracity. 
I had inquired, and found that their statement was 
true; but as I could not see any sense in such a 
roundabout way of paying, I thought it simpler, and 
came to the same thing in the end, to pay the money 
at once, which I did.” 

There is no denying the cleverness of these 
sketches :—and we are tempted to take another 
example,—but merely for the amusement of our 
readers. The species of intrigue which it records 
is well known beyond the bounds of Quakerism, 
—only it takes here pleasant colours from the 
quaint and peculiar modes of life in which it is 
acted.— 

“TI was one evening, at a large tea party, intro- 
duced to a very beautiful young bride. She hada 
large figure, well and most gracefully formed; the 
roseate hue of her cheek, and the soft brilliancy of 
her downcast eyes, were only equalled in beauty by 
the exquisitely fair neck, and the rich dark brown 
hair, banded in the smoothest Madonna style on her 
lofty brow. Her dress was of the richest dove- 
coloured satin; and her Quaker cap, and neck-hand- 
kerchief folded in neat plaits across her bosom, were 
of India’s most costly muslin. The handkerchief 
was attached to the dress by a gold pin, with a pearl 
head; and the belt of her dress was fastened in front 
by two more gold pins, each with a diamond head. 
The bridegroom was a very small, thin, awkward, ill- 
made man; his face—from which every morsel of 
whisker had been shaved off—was white, flat, and 
meaningless; and his dress, though quite new, was 
badly made, and badly put on; it was, however, a 
strictly Quaker costume. In the course of the even- 
ing I said to the lady who had introduced me, ‘ How- 
ever did that mean-looking little man manage to get 
such a very lovely bride?’ She smiled, and answered, 
* Strange as it may seem, I assure thee, it was Rachel 
who courted him, not he her. I will tell thee the 
story. About four years ago, Rachel’s younger sister 
was married; and she was somewhat annoyed, that 
she the elder, and so much the handsomer, should 
have been passed by; so she resolved to provide her- 
self with a husband; and thou knowest when a 
woman makes up her mind to do a thing, she triymphs 
over every obstacle. Rachel's first step was to draw 
out a list of the names of the eligible young men; 
opposite to each name she placed the amount of his 
annual income, as correctly as she could ascertain it. 
The most wealthy was placed at the top of the list, 
and so on in regular gradation. She had twelve 
names down. They lived in all parts of England ; 
one in London, one in York, one in Bristol, and so 
on. Sylvanus Otway was at the head of the list. 
She had never seen him, and he lived near Norwich. 
He was down for seven thousand a year. Rachel 
seriously informed her father and mother that she 
had “a concern” to attend the Norwich Quarterly 
Meeting. They had no acquaintances they cared for 
there, and were disinclined to take so long a journey; 
but Rachel became so silent and sad, and go often 
told them she was burdened with the weight of her 
concern to go, that they at length yielded to her 
wishes; and father and mother, Rachel and her sister 
Susanna, and one of the brothers, all went to Norwich. 
As the father and mother are acknowledged minis- 
ters, of course they were taken much notice of, and 
invited to all the Friends’ houses; amongst others, to 
Friend Otway’s, and Rachel soon had the pleasure 
of being introduced to Sylvanus. She was delighted 


to find him a fine, handsome, intelligent-looking 
young man, and to perceive that he was decidedly 





fascinated with his new acquaintances; and when, at 





parting, he whispered to her sister, loud enough fap 
Rachel to hear, “I hope soon to be in your city, an 
to have the pleasure of calling at your ho ‘ 
cheek flushed with triumph, and her heart Palpitateg 
with joy, at the success of her scheme. Sylvanus 
soon followed them, as he had promised, and pro, 
for Susanna. He was promptly accepted; and they 
were married as speedily as the rules of our Soc, 
would permit. Rachel was exceedingly vexed anq 
disappointed; but she is not a person to be discom. 
fited by one failure, so she resolved to try again; byt 
she has never been friendly with Susanna since, The 
next on her list was Josiah Gumble, of York, ana 
his income was six thousand. Again she informe 
her father, that she felt it was required of her to 
attend the York Quarterly Meeting, and she 

“it had been borne in on her mind, that the ministry 
of her beloved father, at that solemn assembly, would 
be blessed to some waiting minds.” There is nothin, 
pleases our ministers more than flattery of ther 
preaching gifts. Rachel is an adept at it. I have 
often found it difficult to keep my features in sober 
decorum when I have heard her speaking of the in. 
ward peace she had felt from the acceptable servige 
of her much valued Friends. And then she presses 
the hand of the minister she is flattering, with s 
much feeling, as she says; but they like it, and Rache} 
has her own ends in view. She went to York, and 
soon obtained the desired introduction to Josiah 
Gumble; he too, was young, and passably well-look- 
ing; Rachel contrived to be very much in his com. 
pany; but she saw clearly that he could not be caught, 
She told me she had never met any man who was 
so coldly insensible to beauty, and so stupidly indif- 
ferent to flattery. However, Rachel was not di 
heartened ; for it soon came out, that Josiah was the 
victim of an unrighteous attachment to the daughter 
of a clergyman; for love of whom he deserted our 
Israel, and is now—alas! that it should be so—with 
his six thousand a year, gone over to the camp of the 
alien. The third on Rachel's list was John Jones, of 
London, her bridegroom now; he is worth about two 
thousand a year; and, as thou must see, no beauty. 
When Rachel first saw him, she was half inclined to 
leave him for somebody else; but the next on her 
list is only six hundred a year. The sacrifice was 
too great, and besides, James Lewis might be as 
mean-looking, so she resolved on the conquest of 
John Jones. It was very easily accomplished, he 
made no resistance, he at once became the worshipper 
of her beauty; and now that they are married, I thi 

it will be her own fault if she is not happy. Heis not 
very wise, but he is good-humoured and good-natured.’ 
—‘ How did thou become acquainted with this amus- 
ing story?’ said I. ‘Is it not a breach of confidence 
to tell it?‘ No, indeed,’ she replied, ‘ there were 
more than a dozen of us in the room when she told 
it herself, and showed us the list; she said she did 
not want it now, so she gave it to Martha Elton, and 
bade her give a copy of it to any of the girls who 
would like to try the same plan of getting settled in 
life.’ ” 


Here is an anecdote of the Regency, which 
will be new to many of our readers.— 


“T was shown, in the Women’s Meeting-room the 
seat on which his Majesty, King George IV. when 
Prince Regent, had for a moment placed himself, 
when led by the spirit of adventure, and as my in- 
formant stated, a most unbecoming curiosity, he had, 
disguised as a woman Friend made his way into the 
secret conclave. His dress was all right: agray silk 
gown, a brown cloth shawl, a little white silk hand- 
kerchief, with hemmed edge, round his neck, and 3 
very well-poked Friend’s bonnet, with the neatly 
crimped border of his clear muslin cap tied under 
the chin completed the disguise, in which he might 
have escaped detection very well, were it not for the 
tell-tale boots, and the unfeminine position in which 
the arms and legs bestowed themselves, The young 
woman who sat behind him, and saw the heel pro- 
truding from its silken robe, slipt quietly out of 
meeting, and gave the alarm. Two men Friends 
were speedily summoned, and the Royal intruder 
felt himself gently tapped on the shoulder, and re- 
quested to walk into another room. He made n0 
resistance, but quietly went away; and receiving the 
usual notice, that the rules of the Society 
not allow any but members to be present, he 
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——== §§=_i calling a hackney coach, drove off, per- 
y Ough for eee himself that, his incognito had yor 
onan penetrated ; for although his countenance had 
Rouse,” her fi beet instantly recognised, still nothing was said to 
| ta wimate that it had been so. Resolute that none but 
d Ht initiated should be present, they were yet careful 
‘ anda go treat with courtesy their most unexpected visitant, 
ae they gd even deferentially to respect his assumed cha- 
ve ” 

— These extracts, which present a fair sample 
again; but Mf the “Lady’s” pages, will show our 
since, The that her book is smart :—and there can 
York, and ff jen doubt that there is, as we have said, many 
, b ; truth in her —— and exposures. But 
she any ff trath itself, she must be told, becomes falsehood 
oe added, ‘fit is presented in any other than its right rela- 
bly, woul 4ons. There is no Truth but the Whole Truth. 
1s nothing 
y of their EXHIBITION LITERATURE. 

+ T have Except the work by Mr. Babbage, already re- 
pr sober Bi .iwed in our columns, no contribution of any 
‘le the in. icular merit or pretence has been added to 
he aon Meliterature of the Exhibition since the opening 
g, With 4 day—and Mr. Babba e’s work was written, if 
nd Rachel [q not rinted, before the inauguration. Before 
York, and ff the month of April went out, the press teemed 
to Josiah f with pamphlets, many of them sinister, and 
well-look- ly all expressing doubts as to the wisdom of 
| his com- icular details or misgivings as to the ulti- 
be caught. Mf mate results. But all fears have been allayed, 
1 who was 4] warning voices silenced, by the splendour 
y! br 4 and success of the marvels wrought by the 
h was the servants of industry. Now there are essays, 
daughter j mons, speeches and observations on the great 
erted our  event—but no denunciations, and very little 
‘so—with opposition, Some months before the building 
mp of the j was completed in Hyde Park, Dr. Emerton, 










Jones, of ff of Hanwell College, proposed as the subject of 
about two ff a prize essay the question—‘“ In what respect 
> beauty, isthe union of all nations calculated to further 
iclined to ff the moral and religious welfare of mankind ?” 
t on her # 4 hundred guineas were offered for the best 
roy was Bf solution of this question:—and here we have 
a > f that result which has had the good luck to 
‘hed he § *tain the golden reward. Our long experience 
orshipper  “ prize essays led us to open the successful work 
iT thak ith no great expectation of finding original 












Heis not @ views, striking thoughts, or graces of style; but 
natured,’ § we certainly were not prepared for such dull and 
his amus- § dreary commonplaces as the Rev. W. Whish has 
onfidence passed upon the adjudicatorsof The Great Exhi- 
ere were @ dition Prize Essay. The reader might naturally 
she told § suppose that the greatness and novelty of the 
she did J topic would have brought out some sparks of fire 
iil ohe —some gleams of thought—some play of fancy 





and imagination from the least fertile of brains; 
but Mr. Whish has had the good fortune to 
achieve a hundred guineas by one of the pro- 
siest sermons that it has ever been our ill 
fortune to have to read. Besides its general 
















oom the poverty of style and of thought, its assumed 
V. when § facts are wrong, its explanations feeble, its sug- 
himself, § gestions worthless. 

‘he had, We owe 4 Moral and Religious Guide to the 
into the q Creat Exhibition to the same source as the 
ray silk ‘Prize Essay.’ As a satisfaction, it is said, to 
k hand- @ ‘he unsuccessful candidates for the 100 guineas, 
ands @ the projector has gathered from each essay 










. neatly J what he considers to be its best thoughts and 
d under § suggestions and strung them together in a 
e might @ pamphlet published without the names of their 
for the @ respective owners. We confess to a difficulty 
n which # in comprehending how these labourers—after 
> young ing induced to waste time, ink, and whatever 
eel Pi; q bain-work there may bein them, in a task which 
Friends f i the nature of things could never be paid for 
ntruder @ 740 feel a satisfaction in receiving back their 
and re- § "jected essays stripped of their best paragraphs, 
ade no § Without even the grace of an acknowledgment. 

‘ing the In the stereotype style of the—firstly, second- 






if thirdly, and so on to the seventhly, the Rev. 
-F. Denham has put forth 4 Sermon on the 





Exhibition of Art and Industry of all Nations, 
in which there is a large mass of good solid 
exhortation, level as a lake, heavy as lead, 
‘respectfully dedicated” to the literary inhabit- 
ants of St. Bride’s and St. Mary-le-Strand,—“ as 
it was delivered in their churches.” It is below 
criticism. 

Mr. Louis Alexis Chamerovzow, secretary to 
the Aborigines Protection Society, and a some- 
what truculent pamphleteer on many subjects, 
as our readers may remember, publishes 
The Industrial Exhibition of 1851; being a 
few Observations upon the general advantages 
which may be expected to arise from it,—in 
heavy and rotund sentences, very creditable 
to him as a foreign writer of English, but 
throwing no new light, thought, or feeling on 
the topic which he undertakes to expound 
and illustrate. The summary of his argument 
is, that the union of nations will foster good 
feeling and help to prevent wars and revolu- 
tions ; but the argument itself is not enlivened 
by historical example or supported by any show 
of logic. 

To this batch of books and pamphlets, we 
may add Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’s How to see 
the Exhibition in Four Visits. This work aims 
at being a more popular guide through the 
mazes of the Crystal Palace than the formal 
Catalogues of the Contractors. It has the 
advantage of brevity and a definite purpose. 
Visit the First is all that is yet published; and 
it deals with the Nave, the Transept, and the 
south-western section of the British department. 





A Letter to Lord Ashley, on some Points of 
Public Concern and Christian Legislation— 
[Sendschreiben an Lord Ashley, §c.]. By Dr. 
Guggenbiihl. Basle, Bahnmaier; London, 
Bailliére. 

TuHE subject of this publication is of wider im- 

portance than may be known to those who 

imagine Cretinism to be an affliction peculiar 
to some Alpine regions only. The humane and 
successful efforts of Dr. Guggenbiihl to mitigate 
this disease have led to discoveries of its causes, 
remedies, and general distribution, more valu- 
able, it may be, than even the great immediate 
benefits of his hospital on the Abendberg. He 
is satisfied that the local features of cretinism 
or goitre are but extreme results of a morbid 
condition essentially the same in all parts of 
Europe where poverty, dirt, and intemperance 
conspire with certain disadvantages of site to pro- 
duce a general degradation of the cerebro-spinal 
system,—in a scale of various degrees, ranging 
from the worst state of helpless cretinism to the 
milder form of robust idiocy. This view, which 
gives the subject a European scope, coupled 
with the declared increase of the malady, with 
aggravation of its type, not in Switzerland only, 
is a sufficient motive for inviting all good citizens 
to aid in arresting its progress. The appeal could 
not be more fitly made than by one who has 
himself devoted a life to the alleviation of this 
calamity,—nor better directed in England than 
to a nobleman who has already laboured so 
zealously on behalf of its neglected classes. 
The evil in question, although referred to one 
and the same ultimate source, descends in two 
main branches, differing as well in their imme- 
diate cause as in certain conditions respectively 
attaching to each. ‘In practice,” says Dr. 

Guggenbiihl, “‘we must distinguish Idiocy, or 

imbecility of intellect, sinking by various de- 

s to a total extinction of spiritual life, but 
without bodily defect—from Cretinism, or in- 
tellectual imbecility, attended with morbid con- 
ditions of body ;”—although, he adds, “ these 
respective types are not unfrequently found 








approaching or blending into each other.” The 





chief difference in the developement from a com- 
mon origin would seem to be, that while Idiocy is 
usually an inherited effect of the condition which 
has acted on one or more preceding generations, 
Cretinism is for the most part directly produced 
by its agency on the offspring during the period 
of infancy. The results also differ. Cretinism 
in most cases either may be entirely cured by 
change to purer air and judicious regimen, or is at 
least susceptible of great mitigation by this treat- 
ment,—whileidiocy is generally incurable. Thus, 
while in the one class the evil is to be met in the 
persons of the immediate victims,—in the other, 
the prime object of care must be the removal 
of predisposing causes which transmit the 
malady by inheritance. These, indeed, are no 
less to be regarded among the remedies of cre- 
tinism:—a strong tendency to which also is 
doubtless inherited, where the parents are de- 
graded or unhealthy. For both classes, as 
accessary causes of this tendency, Dr. Guggen- 
biihl enumerates the abuse of spirituous liquors, 
and continual intermarriages in a confined and 
diseased population. 

This brief and imperfect outline will at least 
show the general bearing of the subject, and its 
claims on all friends of the poorer classes. The 
result of Dr. Guggenbiihl’s investigations is 
clearly to impart to sanitary precautions a con- 
sequence far beyond their immediate end of 
narrowing the ravages of acute or chronic dis- 
ease. It might almost be questioned whether 
this further view of their office be not ultimately 
the more serious object of consideration ;— 
whether, in short, the sudden rage of pestilence 
be not a lighter evil than the slow canker of a 
living death,—liable to propagate itself, with 
increased numbers and more odious features, 
through successive generations. 

As the Institution. on the Abendberg has 
already been described in this paper [ Athen. 
for 1848, p. 1077],—we need not here speak of 
it in reference to the author of that good work ; 
but shall close our notice of his letter with 
a few extracts which more directly apply to 
this country. In the first place, it is worth 
while—in a day when much has been said of 
the relative conditions of poverty here and on 
the Continent—to cite one paragraph which is 
pertinent to the comparison, so far at least as 
Switzerland is concerned. 

Dr. Guggenbiihl says :— 

After the alarming descriptions which one hears 
on the Continent of the harsh contrasts between 
wealth and indigent misery in London,—of the 
numbers who daily perish from hunger, &c.,—I ex- 
pected to find in the British capital the most active 
seminary of physical and moral imbecility,—a very 
focus of cretinism. It was accordingly one of my 
first cares, after I had passed the Custom House, to 
seek out the poorest part of the population, where it is 
crowded together in Spitalfields and Whitechapel. 

After stating his surprise and delight on dis- 
covering what has been done, by the erection 
of ath ialiden tame, ublic baths and wash- 
houses, by ragged schools, &c., to soften some 
of the ugly features of those districts, he pro- 
ceeds.— 

Imagine the population of all Switzerland accu- 
mulated in a single spot, as is the case with an equal 
number of inhabitants here in London. What an 
appalling picture of misery, of physical and moral 
degradation, especially in the mountain valleys, 
would there be displayed, —with which the condition 
of Spitalfields and Whitechapel could not allow of 
the slightest comparison! We have districts where 
entire families fall a prey to Cretinism,—where 
thousands perish by inches, without medical help, 
for want of the dispensaries which are so general in 
England * *—where no care is taken for the improve- 
ment of a soil deteriorated into morass and exhaling 
pestilence,—for agricultural progress or improved 
nutriment, to replace the mere production of potatoes 
or maize,—for pure water,—for the proper form and 
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site of dwellings,—for cleansing the streets,—for, 


public baths, instruction, or physical training,” &c. 

While giving due weight to this testimony, 
let us not forget, either that the improvements 
here cited in our favour are recent, or that the 
comparative elevation above so low a scale as 
Dr. Guggenbiihl describes is not enough to satisfy 
the demands of prudence or to complete the 
duties of humanity. 

“Cretinism,” says Dr. Guggenbiihl, “exhi- 
bits, in a picture full of instructive warning, the 
degree to which human nature may be degraded 
by climatic and social influences; and the press- 
ing necessity of the careful direction of public 
sanitary measures to this especial object by local 
missions.” How the means for opposing the 


evil may best be applied, will depend on special 


circumstances in each particular region: that all 
—our own among others—are much concerned 
in resisting it, the following passages are calcu- 
lated to prove.— 

No calamity works such wide devastation in entire 
districts of Europe as Cretinism ; and to resist or 
mitigate it is surely one of the noblest duties of the 
time. Its different forms and gradations compose a 
distinct pathological sphere, the internal connexions 
of which have hitherto been so little perceived or 
studied, that physicians were quite at a loss to know 
where to place it in the medical system. Dr. Dame- 
row, of Halle, has justly ranged the Cretins on a 
parailel with the lowest of the human races, such as 
Botocudi, Papas, &c.; but this comparison must be 
moditied by the remark, that the prostration of human 
nature in Cretinism is the consequence of disease. * * 
It is an important fact, that skilful observers have 
lately detected the Cretin malady in the damp me- 
phitie quarters of great cities: —Dr. Longet, for in- 
stance, in Paris, and Dr. Behrend, in Berlin,—the 
latter of whom demonstrates by actual cases its iden- 
tity with the Cretinism of the Alps. Still, a certain 
national and local stamp, if not a variation resulting 
from the distinct individuality of each several race, 
appears to be a signal feature of this kind of physical 
depravation. * * In England, the feeble irritable 
types are the most common; with softening of the 
bones, convulsive muscular action, and frequent neu- 
ralgie pains; with the addition, in certain localities, 
of bronchocele. Of 500 idiots lately discovered in 
the county of Lancaster, a considerable number are 
marked with the character of Cretinism. In the 
village of Settle, for instance, I detected some cases 
in which idiocy, a dwarfed growth, osseous malforma- 
tion, and double rows of teeth, nearly identify them 
with many of the Cretins in the Alps. But the cha- 
racter of endemic Cretinism is yet more distinctly 
pronounced in the West of England,—in Somerset- 
shire,—in places where predisposing conditions exist 
similar to those on the Continent. The village of 
Chiselborough lies in a narrow valley, closed on three 
of its sides with hills from 400 to 500 feet high; and 
suffers from defective ventilation at a very mild tem- 
perature. Most of its 350 inhabitants are affected 
with goitre; and are marked by being very subject to 
deafness, by their imperfect utterance, and low degree 
of intelligence,—which descends, in as many as 24 
individuals, to absolute Cretinism. Any one who 
employs himself with the study of this pathological 
phenomenon throughout the great Alpine chain which 
traverses the European states, may observe the same 
gradually descending scale, from the simple rudimen- 
tary indications of stammering and defective hearing, 
from stupidity and stunted growth, down to the worst 
degrees of the malady,—decisively proving that all 
these are but links of one great chain. The majority 
of these unhappy beings in Chiselborough are three 
(German) feet high:—corpulent and bloated, with 
misshapen heads, turgid lips, and noses flattened like 
the negro’s. 

A report like this on an English village, from 
one who has thoroughly studied the nature of 
Cretinism in a region popularly supposed to be its 
only focus, will startle many English ears. The 
statement, on such authority, can hardly be over- 
looked in so grave a matter at a time when men 
are beginning to feel the necessity for sanitary 
cares. In calling public attention to the subject, 
Dr. Guggenbiihl has added a new claim to the 


regard which he had already well deserved by 
his benevolent exertions for the relief of Cretin- 
ism in his own country. 





The History of Normandy and of England. By 

Sir Francis Palgrave, K.H. Vol. I. 

{Second Notice. } 

Tue display of Regner Lodbrok excited Eric 
the Red to try his fortune:—so, he set forth 
with six hundred vessels, entered the Elbe, 
and plundered the lately founded city of Ham- 
burgh. Again and again the Danish vessels 
sailed up the Seine and pillaged. The invul- 
nerable Biorn Ironside was now their leader, 
—and he raised an entrenchment, or camp, 
in the vicinity of “ Pont de l’Arche,” which 
became their head-quarters. Little power had 
Charles-le-Chauve to drive back these inyaders: 
— it was his fate to find throughout his whole 
life his bitterest enemies among his nearest 
relatives. He had survived the fraternal con- 
flicts of his youth and early manhood,—but 
now he was distressed by hostile and rebellious 
children. The history of the eight sons of this 
monarch reads like some ancient myth of doom 
and avenging destiny. Of the four eldest, Louis- 
le-Bégue revolted against him, and after a lin- 
gering illness died young,—Charles, the second, 
also repeatedly rebelled against his father, and 
while a mere youth received a blow on the 
head in a drunken affray, became insane, and 
after lingering two years, died,—Lothaire, the 
third, was born lame and unhealthy, and died 
at an early age,—while Carloman, the fourth, 
compelled by his father to take orders, con- 
spired against him, was seized, tried, condemned 
to lose his eyes, and became a wretched pen- 
sioner on the bounty of his uncle Louis-le-Ger- 
manique. Little perchance would Charles have 
heeded—for, unlike his own father, love for wife 
or children had small hold on his heart—had the 
doom of his four eldest sons been foretold to him, 
—for they were the children of his unloved queen 
Ermentruda; but to the offspring of Richilda, 
the mistress whom he married only five days 
after her rival’s death, he looked for comfort and 
hope. Her four sons, however, were all doomed 
to early death :—and of all his large family none 
stood nigh to comfort him in his last hours. 
Charles had several daughters, all abbesses ex- 
cept one, connected with our own history,— 
Judith, wife of the aged Ethelwulf, and pro- 
genitrix, by her third husband Baldwin the 
forester, of that celebrated race ‘the foresters 
of Flanders.’’ There was another forester, en- 
nobled by Charles-le-Chauve, in whom we have 
a far deeper interest—as the founder of the 
proud family of Plantagenet.— 

“ Pre-eminent amongst these parvenus was Tor- 
quatus or Tortulfus, an Armorican peasant, a very 
rustic, a backwoodsman, who lived by hunting and 
such like occupations, almost in solitude, cultivating 
his ‘ quillets,” his cueillettes of land, and driving his 
own oxen, harnessed to his plough. Torquatus 
entered or was invited into the service of Charles-le- 
Chauve, and rose high in his Sovereign’s confidence : 
a prudent, a bold, and a good man. Charles ap- 
pointed him Forester of the forest called ‘ the Black- 
bird's Nest,’ the nid du merle, a pleasant name, not 
the less pleasant for its familiarity. This happened 
during the conflicts with the Northmen. Torquatus 
served Charles strenuously in the wars, and obtained 
great authority: another Cincinnatus, according to 
the old-fashioned classical comparisons much em- 
ployed by the monkish Chroniclers.” 

The life of Charles was drawing to a close, 
when the great adventurer from whom the 
dukes of Normandy derived their birth and 
their power, appeared at the mouth of the Seine. 
Who was Rollo—the Rollo not of romance, but 
of sober history ?— 

“ Rollo, the son of a Chieftain, a Norwegian Jarl 





may be, whose name, however, was forgotten in the 


[Jone 21,5 
family, and his brother Gorm, quarrelled with ax 
King or ‘ Over-king;’ and, the younger brother he 
slain, the elder embarked as a Viking-chief fn nt 
land—an ordinary and an accustomed yoy 

it was reported that he had been directed thither. 
adream. Much were the Northmen influenced . 
visions of the night: Rollo, it is said, Bought the 
advice of some Christian priest, who counselled hin 
to obey the warning. The English could on! 
enemy in Rollo; sharp conflicts took place, but h 
was ultimately received into the Grith or peace m4 
the English, who assisted him in refitting his Vessels, 
The usual fortunes of the seas impelled or 
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_ Conducted 
Rollo to the Belgic coast. Walcheren was attacked 
by the young hero, about the period when the Lotha. 


ringian war between Charles-le-Chauve and Lows 
the Saxon was breaking out: an auspicious moment 
for the invaders. The coasts and ports of Belg) 
and France were now thoroughly familiar to the 
Dansker-men; and Rollo, following the career gy. 
gested to every Northman who chose to adopt the 
guidance of Osker and Lodbrok and Biorn ana 
Sidroc and Godfrey, sailed up the oft-visited Seine, 
Rollo stayed his fleet at Jumiéges: humanity or 
incipient devotion induced him to spare the dilapj. 
dated monastery, where remnants of the dig 
flock had re-assembled. He landed hard by the 
chapel of Saint-Vedast, and, entering the deserted 
sanctuary, reverently deposited before the Altar the 
relics of Saint-Himeltruda, removed from a Belgian 
Shrine. In the meanwhile Bishop Franco arrived 
at Rouen. John the archbishop, first of this name 
in the ecclesiastical Fasti of the City, was away, 
The fortifications had been dismantled, the sacred 
edifices ruined; and the Archbishop‘s absence denotes 
that the other influential personages had equally 
abandoned their charge. The impoverished and 
defenceless inhabitants were extremely alarmed, more 
particularly the traders, the bargemen, whose small 
commerce was stopped by the hostile occupation of 
the river. The citizens determined to capitulate, 
and Bishop Franco—whom the Northmen ern- 
neously believed to be the local Prelate—consenting 
and aiding, Rollo was invited to a peaceful occupa- 
tion of Rouen, terra firma and islands. He stayed 
his vessel’s course at the foot of the rock upon which 
he beheld the insular Church of Saint-Martin, and 
according to tradition he there anchored his bark. 
The fertile country, devastated and thinly peopled, 
invited a new inhabitancy: encouraging examples 
had previously been afforded to the Northmen, God- 
frey’s followers were already quietly naturalized 
there, and Rollo may then have formed the plan of 
substituting permanent colonization for periodical 
plunder.—His Host, his Men, his ‘ Baronage’ ulti- 
mately took possession of the country, measuring 
and dividing their lots, according to the Danish 
custom, by the rope.— Bishop Franco negotiated, 
and a Danegeld of five thousand pounds was de- 
manded by Rollo as the price of forbearance from 
hostilities.” 


Hard terms ;—but Charles, now sinking fast, 
could not resist. His death-bed was surrounded 
by deeper gloom than that of his father. He 
attempted to journey to Rome,—but had only 
reached Pavia when news of approaching revolt 
compelled him to return.— 


“The panic became intense —Carloman ap- 
proached, heading a large army of dreaded Baio- 
arians, and more dreaded Sclavonians. The Pope 
retreated to Rome, and Charles abandoned Italy, 
hastening after the loved and fugitive Richilda. 
Fever seized him, and he could not continue his 
journey beyond the foot of the pass. The prescrip- 
tions of Zedechias availed no further, and the hand 
of death was upon him. He had not much need to 
take thought for the succession to the Empire. The 
brilliant Charles of Aquitaine was dead: the pious 
and affectionate Lothair,was dead: the blinded Car- 
loman was dead: all his children by Richilda, Pepin, 
and Drogo, and the second Louis, and the poor 
hunted babe Charles, were dead :—none left except 
Louis-le-Bégue. He therefore delivered to Richilda 
the Writ empowering her step-son to take possession 
of the kingdom, together with the time-honoured 
symbols of sovereignty, sceptre, robe and royal 
crown, and the sword of state, known by the name 
of Saint Peter's sword; and he expired, Richilda 
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i his bedside, in a wretched hovel. They would 
porne his corpse to France, but the loathsome 
~ which ensued prevented the removal of his 
— and seven years elapsed ere his bones were 
—_ at Saint-Denis.” 

«A Celtic seer would have beheld Louis-le- 
sme ascending the throne arranged for his 
jneral, the winding sheet’s white folds wrap- 
.» around him,”—for in sixteen months the 
el service was chanted over him, and after 

ulent interregnum his two young sons, 
+ ig and Carloman, were jointly appointed to 
ihe throne. A singular spectacle did these two 

:. boys exhibit, one heretofore unknown to the 
proud Carlovingian race,—that of two brethren 
sncerely loving each other :—a beautiful sight, at 
ghich men marvelled. But the doom of their 
race wason them. Louis met an accidental death 
ore three years had passed ; and little more than 
two years after, Carloman in chasing a wild 
hoar in the forest of Baisieux received a wound 
fom his hunting companion which swiftly ended 
his life. All this while, the Danes were plun- 
jering, and Rollo and his followers extending 
their conquests; and when the sceptre was 

ed in the hands of the infant Charles-le- 
Simple, the youngest brother, Charlemagne’s 
rod of power had indeed become a mockery. 
Still, Rollo steadily pursued his conquests, while 
bitter internal strife rent the empire ;—and when 
jn 911 he returned from England, it was to 
effect a permanent settlement in Gaul.— 

« Hitherto, renowned as Rollo had been, he did 
notappear predominant in the Danish host. Hitherto 
his fighting men had been accustomed to boast,— 
We are equal, we know no Seigneur;—but they now 
deferred the supreme authority to him, a king with- 
out a kingdom. Some of his squadron-crews were 
unquestionably Norskmen from Norway, others 
Anglo-Danes, Jutes, Englishmen :—whatever may 
have been the precise proportion of these national 
constituencies, the French were accustomed to call 
their language English; and it is remarkable, that 
the very scanty vestiges of their dialects preserved 
in local denominations, and in the single exclamatory 
phrase which we possess in Rollo’s words, are rather 
Anglo-Teutonic in their sound. The invaders ex- 
tended themselves southward and northward. They 
plundered Aquitaine; the peasantry of the Gironde 
coast again pressed their grapes and filled their casks 
for the benefit of the guzzling Northmen. The Danish 
bands on the borders of the Loire received new ac- 
cessions; but they prospered principally in the Seine 
territories, now so worn as to be in many parts com- 
pletely waste and desolate, inviting a new population 
—Rouen, the ruined capital of a ruined country. 
Their occupation here was now rapidly assuming the 
aspect of a permanent settlement; their dominion 
began to appear lawful. Jt is nice to cut thongs out 
of other folks’ hides. The principles which, accord- 
ing to the ethics of civilization, justify or condemn 
the modes of exercising territorial acquisitiveness, 
are divided by boundary lines exquisitely fine, nay 
evanescent, when we attempt to discriminate be- 
tween the moral right of the squatter, the colonist, 
and the conqueror.—The Northman was all three 
combined.” 

The Danes were now too powerful to be 
bought off:—so Charles negotiated with them,— 
and “haute Normandie” became the fief of Rollo, 
who, according to the well-known and appa- 
rently authentic story, did homage by proxy, in 
such way that we doubt whether Charles-le- 
Simple ever desired its renewal.— 

“Thus was the Dane installed in the ‘ Terra 
Northmannorum.’— What are the evidences de- 
claring the relations subsisting between the Frankish 
Sovereign and the Norman chief? Over-loyal 
jurists have dreamed of letters patent issued by 
Charles-ie-Simple, his great seal pendent semé de 
Jeurs de lis sans nombre. Others assert that Rollo 
accepted the country as a fief, recognizing the sove- 
teignty of the Carlovingian Crown.—When our first 
Edward proceeded to claim the rights which, as he 
alleged, resulted from the Scottish subjection, he 


the proofs of the superiority of the English Crown 
could not, from their nature, be perfected otherwise 
than by connecting them with the testimony afforded 
by the chronicles of past times. These were not 
preserved amongst the records of the realm, and 
could only be found in ecclesiastical libraries. The 
English Sovereign therefore addressed his writs to | 
the cathedrals and principal monasteries throughout | 
England, commanding each dean and chapter, abbot, 
prior and convent, to make search amongst their 
archives for all matters relating to Scotland, and to 
transmit the same to the king under their common 
seals; and the certificates transmitted accordingly 
are still extant. Truth was asked, truth was told, 
and due diligence employed by the plaintiff in the 
great Scottish cause. Philippe-Auguste, asserting 
his ‘ feudal-rights’ over Normandy, and pronouncing 
sentence of forfeiture against John Lackland, did not 
direct any such search to be instituted; but we in a 
manner have done so; and in other portions of this 
work, the reader will find extracted every existing 
text bearing upon the Norman question, by which 
his judgment may be guided. In the present in- 
stance, it is sufficient to state that Charles construed 
the cession to ‘ Rollo’ and his Counts, the ‘ North- 
men of the Seine,’ as having been made pro tutela 
regni, whereas the same body of Norman Counts, 
in the time of Rollo’s grandson, Richard Sans-peur, 
boldly told the Carlovingian monarch, ‘ Duke 
Richard governs the Norman region as a king: he 
serves neither king nor duke, and owns no superior 
under Heaven.’ Or, adopting the phraseology which 
gives such poetic force to the traditionary juris- 
prudence of the Teutonic races, they asserted that 
he held Normandy as a Sonnen-Lehn—‘ from God 
and the Sun.’” 

The grim warrior, grown old in war and 
plunder, was next “made a Christian;” and 
holy Church rejoiced when he wrapped the 
white chrismal vestment around him,—for royal 
indeed were the gifts which he bestowed on her 
ministers. Robert was his baptismal name,— 
but “the old Norsk name, the name which had 
honoured him in youth and in age, was alone 
recognized by the world.” Rollo, although a 
pirate from his youth, had the wisdom to per- 

' 





ceive the benefits of civilization; and in his 
new territory he encouraged both arts and | 
learning,—while, more singular still, “the repu- | 
tation of Rollo the Legislator vied with the | 
reputation of Rollo the Conqueror.” To the 
education of his only son, Guillaume Longue- 
épée, he paid great attention,—rearing him in 
such a manner as to render the future Duke of | 
Normandy a fit companion for the princes of | 
the Carlovingian empire.— 

“The clergy trained him in sound learning: the 
boy loved their society, their teaching, their life ; 
his earliest childish wish was to enter a monastery, 
and he yearned for the solitude of Jumiéges, the cell 
amidst the ruins. Gay, cheerful and generous, the 
personal performance of the works of mercy always 
constituted the relaxations of Guillaume Longue- 
épée. Bright and varied natural gifts were inhe- 
rited by Rollo’s descendants, adaptability, vigour, 
cleverness in every sense, conspicuous even amongst 
those who tarnished their character by vice and pro- 
fligacy. They flourished during an era when the 
mental cultivation of the superior classes of society 
was sedulously pursued: the best got the best, 
and they profited thereby. Noble and royal fami- 
lies carefully kept themselves up to the highest 
standard. Had Rollo chosen to despise the clergie 
of his age, and to bring up Guillaume as a mere 
rough soldier, a half-tamed Berserker, Guillaume’s 
sons and sons’ sons might have grown up untaught. 
But the need of a sound education was transmitted 
to the dukes of Normandy and kings of England as 
a family doctrine: so long as Rollo’s race subsisted, 
so long may we discern their inherent as well as 
their acquired talents, conflicting with their vices 
and failings, and obeying or surmounting the tempta- 
tions to which royalty and power are exposed.” 

With the rising glory of Rollo’s descendants, 
that of Charlemagne’s dynasty faded utterly | 
away. Charles-le-Simple, after a disastrous | 








produced some muniments from his treasury ; but 


reign, was deposed,—and died in captivity. | 


Louis-d'Outremer,” grandson by his ‘mother’s 
side to our Edward the Elder, succeeded to his 
father’s misfortunes ;—a fugitive in childhood 
and in maturer years, his life was closed by 
a violent death. His son Lothaire succeeded 
him :—but still a mysterious doom lay heavy on 
that proud race. His two younger brothers both 
died in captivity,—while he fell a victim to the 
sagen wickedness of his queen, by whom 
ne was poisoned. The sole remaining heir was 
Louis-le-Fainéant,—and only a year after his 
father’s death he also fell a victim to the poi- 
soner, Seldom indeed has the avenging Nemesis 
so sternly tracked a family to its utter extinc- 
tion. 

We have gone over this obscure portion of 
history more at length, partly to show how 
much of interest may be found in details gene- 
rally considered the most uninviting ; and partly 
on account of its importance to the student of 
modern history,—to the student who feels that 
the peculiar pt dm of the Europe of to-day 
was moulded long before the Reformation or 
the revival of letters—that these were but links 
in the long chain of sequences, and that for the 
causes we must mount up to a far earlier period, 
—just as we must seek for the first indications 
of leafage not in the opening bud, but in the 
swelling bough. It is an obscure period—but 
not the less worthy of deep attention,—for, as 
our author well remarks, “during this storm 
the States of modern Europe are rising ; the 
storm is a spring-tide storm, a storm that breaks 
up the soil and stimulates germination ; the 
buds begin to burst amidst the turmoil of the 
elements, and the lilies of France, the gay 
genista of Anjou, nay, even the bright roses of 
England, are springing.” 

All praise is due to Sir Francis Palgrave for 
the attention which he has bestowed on this com- 
plex and intricate era, and for the patient care 
with which he has consulted and compared the 
records of those days. We look forward with 
much interest to his next volume,—which will 
trace the brilliant and stirring history of the 
Dukes of Normandy down to the reign of their 
illustrious descendant, William the Conqueror. 
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THE CENSUS. 

A summary of the Census returns made on the 
31st of March has been given to the public this 
week. By a fortunate coincidence, the general 
totals of the American census, taken last year, 
arrived at the same time ;—so that out of the two 
sets of tables we are able to measure the absolute 
progress of the Anglo-Saxon race in its two grand 
divisions, and to compare the laws of their respec- 
tive growths in relation to each other and to the 
rest of the world. The population of Great Britain— 
of course not including Ireland—is as follows :— 








| 











| Persons. | Males. | Females. 
| 
Great Britain and, | 
Islands in the Bri- | ‘ 
tish Seas ........ | 20,919,531 | 10,184,687 | 10,734,844 
England and Wales! 17,905,831 8,754,554 9,151,277 
Scotland ........ | 2,870,784 1,363,622 1,507,162 
Islands in the Bri | 
tish Seas ........ | 142,916 66,511 76,405 
London .......... | 9,363,141 | 1,104,356 | 1,258,785 





In the United States the population last year 


: Free States—Free................ 






13,533,328 

° Slave 1 
Slave States—Free. . 6,393,757 
2 Slave .. «+. 93,175,783 
Territories —Free................ 160,824 
” BE cucensiwageess 3,687 
BE ciecicnnensgiin 23,267,498 


Assuming, as we may fairly do, that the popula- 
tion of Ireland will be found not less than 8,500,000, 
and that of Canada, Australia, the Cape, and other 
of our colonial settlements, 3,500,000, we shall 
then have a grand total of men speaking the same 
language, and manifesting the same general ten- 
dencies in civilization, of 56,000,000. Deduct from 
these figures the three millions of negro slaves in 
the United States,—and we have aremainder of 
58,000,000 of men, chiefly of Anglo-Saxon descent, 
and deeply impregnated with its sturdy qualities 
of heart and brain, as the representatives of this 
advancing stock. 

Fifty-three millions! Two centuries ago there 
were not quite three millions of this race on 
the face of the earth. There are a million more 
persons of Magyar descent, speaking the Magyar 
language, at the present moment in Europe 
than there were in Europe and America of 
this conquering and colonizing people in the 
time of Cromwell. How vain, then, for men to 
talk of the political necessity for absorbing small 
races! Sixty years ago the Anglo-Saxon race did 
not exceed 17,000,000 in Europe and America. 
At that time it was not numerically stronger than 
the Poles. Thirty years ago it counted only thirty- 
four millions; being altogether only three millionsand 
a fraction more than the population of France at 
that time,—and considerably less than the Teutonic 
population of Central Europe. In 1851 it is 
ahead of every civilized race in the world. Of 
races lying within the zones of civilization, the 
Sclaves alone are more numerous, counted by 
heads; but comparatively few of this plastic and 
submissive stock have yet escaped from the bar- 
barism of the dark ages. In wealth, energy, and 
cultivation they are not to be compared with the 
Frank, the Teuton, and the Anglo-Saxon. Number 
is almost their only element of strength. Of all 
the races which are now striving for the mastery 
of the world—to impress on the future of society 
and civilization the stamp of its own character and 
genius—to make its law, idiom, religion, manners, 
ange vg and opinion prevail,—the Anglo- 

xon is now unquestionably the most numerous, 
powerful, and active. The day when it might 
possibly have been crushed, absorbed, or trampled 
out, like Hungary and Poland, by stronger hordes 


is gone by for ever. That it was possible at one | population. 


time for this people to be subdued by violence or 
to fall a prey to the slower agonies of decline, there 





trade of the West in their hands. Their language 
was spoken in every port. In the great Orient 
their empire was fixed and their influence para- 


can be little doubt. In 1650, the United Provinces gressional rank is regulated. Every ten years 


seemed more likely to make a grand figure in the | some chan 
world’s future history than England. Their wealth, | power. 

activity, and maritime power were the most im- | transferred to another. 
posing in Europe. They had all the carrying 70,680 must have a representative. The number 














has been altered several times,—but th figure 
always been the same for each State. Pe bn 
stantly passes to the most prosperous. In Iga: 



































































































































































































































































mount. England was then hardly known abroad. | to the future, it is therefore n to obser E 
Her difficult idiom grated on foreign ears, and her | which States are growing fastest,—which slo p a w 
stormy coasts repelled the curiosity of more cul- | The present number of Slave States is weet. in 18 
tivated travellers. Had the thought of a day | Free States sixteen. These numbers are of ev 
arriving when any single European language would | but the number of representatives which they et my 
be spoken by millions of persons, scattered over | severally entitled to send to Washi ™ on 
the great continents of the earth from New Zea-| continually varying. The arrangements follow porto the 
land to the Hebrides and from the Cape of Storms | ing on the return of the new census a be visio 
to the Arctic Ocean, occurred to any speculative | difference of six votes on the Slave estan sp, well 
mind,—Dutch, not English, would probably have |— three votes having been transf jonall 
been the tongue to which he would have assigned | the almost stationary Slave States to their = I he 
the marvellous mission. Yet, Holland has fallen | more wealthy and thriving rivals. Nature he og 
nearly as much as the Saxon has risen in the scale | in this manner laid the penalty of crime on the ie F 
of nations. Her idiom is now acquired by few. Her | polluted territories. They cannot even hold thei oo a rud 
merchants conduct their correspondenceand transact | own ground in a land whose law is liberty ang f inches hig 
their business in French or in English. Even her | progress. In twenty years from this time, th consider i 
writers have many of them clothed their gtnius in | slave holders promise to be in a conside; mistaken 
a foreign garb. On the other hand, our literature | minority in the House of Representatives by thy MM jg his st? 
and language have passed entirely out of this phase | laws of their own constitution. Before then the we fell in 
of danger. Dutch, like Welsh, Flemish, Erse, | ballot-box—if no revolution should intervene—wi]] Mf gnversati 
Basque, and other idioms, is doomed to perish as | have quietly settled the peculiar institution, eye qsited J 
an intellectual medium; but whatever may be the | if no change of opinion should occur in the John Fra 
future changes of the world, the tongue of Shak- | itself.—There is another hopeful view of the ques. [ poard the 
speare and of Bacon is now too firmly rooted ever | tion. As the total number of representatives jj they ente 
to be torn away. No longer content with mere | limited, votes are continually passing from the I {ee after 
preservation, it aims at universal mastery. Gradu-|old States on the Atlantic to the new Staty made no 
ally it is taking possession of all the ports and | which arise every decade on the western border, dightest | 
coasts of the world; isolating all rival idioms,— | The latter are mostly free States. By these trans. § 4» suppos 
shutting them up from intercourse with each other, | fers the anti-slavery cause will have gained eleven ff John Fre 
—making itself the channel of every communica- | votes in five sessions. While the law of progres | In the 
tion. At a hundred points at once it plays the | remains in favour of freedom these peaceful but H essenge 
aggressor. It contends with Spanish on the fron-| certain encroachments will continue. If the fof search 
tiers of Mexico,—drives French and Russian before | United States hold together a score of years longer, ail repor' 
it in Canada and in the Northern Archipelago,— | slavery must in the natural course of things be I te authe 
supersedes Dutch at the Cape and Natal, —| abolished. The law itself provides a calm solution 
elbows Greek and Italian at Malta and in the | of the difficulty. 
Tonian Islands,—usurps the right of Arabic at Suggested | 
Suez and Alexandria,—maintains itself supreme THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. os 
at Liberia, Hong Kong, Jamaica, and St. Helena,| Tue fate of the missing Arctic Expedition is 
—fights its way against multitudinous and various | involved in such deepening mystery, that it Tis her f 
dialects in the Rocky Mountains, in Central Ame- | excites surprise to find the slightest rumour r- As the 
rica, on the Gold Coast, in the interior of Australia, | specting it eagerly seized on and magnified into ae 
and among the countless islands of the Eastern | undue importance. Such a report is one which § (yer r 
Seas. No other language is spreading in this way. | has recently appeared in the public prints, to the ae 
French and German find students among culti- | effect that, in the beginning of September 1848, a wy 
vated men; but English permanently destroys|the Prince of Wales whaler, sailing north from That on 
and supersedes the idioms with which it comes in | Pond’s Bay during very thick weather, entered 9 and P 
contact. (as the captain believed) Lancaster Sound. The : 
The relative growth of the two great Anglo-| ship remained there some days, moving slowly The will 
Saxon States is note-worthy. In 1801, the popula- | westward,—when the fog suddenly cleared away, on Ms 
tion of Great Britain was 10,942,646 ; in 1800, | and high land was seen on the larboard side. But, Whos 
that of the United States was 5,319,762,—or not | being doubtful whether what they saw was land h 
quite half. In 1850, the population of the United | or ice, a boat was despatched, and a party, of 
States is two millions and a third more than | whom William Millar (who has volunteered this ot 
that of Great Britain in 1851 :—at this moment it | statement) was one, landed on the south shore. His os 
probably exceeds it by three millions. The rate | They saw, almost immediately, and above high. Wher 
of decennial increase in this country is less than 15 | water mark, traces of shoe-prints in the mud,—a § 
per cent.,—while in America it is about 35 per| small cooking-place, blackened by fire,—and a fj “Twas 
cent. In the great Continental States the rate is | little farther on, a well-built cairn of stones, about od 
considerably lower than in England. According | four or five feet high. The men had commenced = 
to the progress of the last fifty years in France and | pulling it down when they were recalled to the 
in America, the United States will have the larger | ship. It took them about forty hours to get into Jj The sof 
population in 1870,—in 1900, they will exceed | Baffin’s Bay again with a fair wind; and the Will 
those of England, France, Spain, Portugal, Den- | captain felt sure that he was not in Lancaster ‘They et 
mark, Sweden, andSwitzerland combined. Prudent | Sound, because as they proceeded to the south. Sligh 
statesmen should bear these facts in mind. Many | ward they passed the well-known opening of that 9 “Twa: 
persons now alive may see the time when America | Sound.—We have not hitherto laid these par- “An 
will be of more importance to us, socially, commer- | ticulars before our readers, because we attach not jj “Twa: 
cially, and politically than all Europe put together. | the slightest value to them,—and we do so now “Bu 
Old diplomatic traditions will go for little in| only because they are going the round of the & ‘tis he 
the face of a Transatlantic power numbering | press and creating an interest to which they are That 
100,000,000 of free and energetic men of our own | not entitked.—This story of William Millar was @j But th 
race and blood. made public in the early part of 1849; and it A 80 
The American returns exhibit to us another| does seem not a little extraordinary that, having J tp}; 
extremely interesting feature — the process by | been disregarded then, it should now be resus Are 
which Nature herself is gradually working out the | citated, and pass current as worthy of belief J] The d 
vexed question of Slavery. Every one isaware that | But, we repeat, in the absence of official At] 
in the United States political power is based on | authentic information, we must be prepared Bg. | 
With them the taking ofa census is} to find even the most improbable rumours re At 
a political event of serious importance; as according | ceived as truthful by persons who have only 4 & As th 
to the return of living souls in each State its con- | superficial knowledge of the geography of the Ha 
Arctic Regions and of the circumstances conn’ The § 
are made in the distribution of| with the Franklin Expedition. Wherever the He 
otes are taken from one State and| greatest mystery exists, there will the greatest 
By the law of 1842, every | number of misleading rumours abound ;—and we @ Ana, 











have Capt. Kellett’s authority for saying, that the 
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=e north coast of America is at this moment 
talive With reports respecting our unfortunate 
n ” 


‘A Mr. Bilton, who visited the Arctic Regions 
+, 1949, writes as follows on this subject to the 
a ester Ecaminer and Times.— I took — 

ery opportunity to go on shore ; and, 
wee ine pe a 0 I Le cevstelly met with 
by set up by the natives for some special object, 
aims he place of deposit for their winter stock 
of provisions. ese were about four or five feet 
i, well built, in the shape of a pyramid ; and I 
aecasionally saw two joined together. Near these 
‘ag [ have sometimes met with the ruins of a 
jut, about two or three yards square, with an 
trance similar to a sewer, and having at one 
ae a rude couch formed of earth, about eighteen 
inches high, and from two to three feet broad. I 
consider it very probable that Millar must have 
nistaken a hut for the cooking place mentioned 
in bis statement.”—He adds,—‘‘In September 
ye fell in with the Lord Gambier ; and during a 
tnversation with her officers about our having 
sisited Jones's Sound expressly in search of Sir 
Jon Franklin, one of them stated that he was on 
poard the Prince of Wales the previous year, when 
entered during thick weather what Capt. 
Lee afterwards supposed to be Jones’s Sound, but 
made no mention of their having discovered the 
dightest trace of anything which might lead them 
ty suppose the place had been visited by any of Sir 
John Franklin’s party.” ; ; 

In the present state of the question—with the 
mesengers of the Admiralty covering all the field 
of search—we recommend our readers to distrust 
all reports which do not come before them with 
the authentication of that Board. 





THE FIRST SORROW. 
by a Statue, by Patrick MacDowell, Esq. R.A., in 
the Exhibition of the Industry of ali Nations. 
BY ALARIC A, WATTS. 
‘Tis her first sorrow ; but to her as deep 
As the great griefs maturer hearts that wring, 
When some strong wrench, undreamed of, bids us 


weep ’ 
O'er the lost hope to which we loved to cling ! 


The Bird is dead ;—the nursling of her hand, 

That from her cup the honied dew would sip,— 
That on her finger used to take his stand, 

And peck the mimic cherry on her lip. 


The willing captive that her eye could chain, 
Her voice arrest, howe’er inclined to roam, 
The household god (worshipped, alas! in vain), 
Whose radiant wings flashed sunshine through 
her home,— 


Pressed to her bosom, now can feel no more 
The genial warmth of old he used to love ; 

His sportive wiles and truant flights are o’er :— 
When was the falcon tender to the dove? 


“Twas but a bird ;” but when life’s years are few, 
How slight a thing may make our sum of bliss ! 
Cold is the heart that needs be taught anew, 
Trifles oft form the joys that most we miss ! 


The soft, pure wax of Childhood’s ductile breast 
Will yield an impress to the gentlest touch ; 

They err who make its little griefs their jest, 
Slight ills are sorrows still, if felt as such. 


“Twas but a bird,” the world’s stern stoic cries, 
“And myriad birds survive as fair to see ;” 

“Twas but a bird to some,” her heart replies, 
“But playmate, friend, companion—all to me /” 


‘Tis her first sorrow,—and she feels the more 

That sorrow’s name she scarce hath known till now ; 
But the full burst of keener anguish o’er, 

A softer shade hath settled on her brow. 


The bitter tears that would not be repressed 

Are dried, like dew-drops on the sun-touched leaf; 
The deep, wild sobs that lately stirred her breast 

At length have yielded to a tenderer grief. 


She weeps no more,—her very sighs are stilled,— 

A tranquil sadness breathes from her sweet face ; 
As though her mind, with soothing memories filled, 
Had nothing left of sorrow—but its grace ! 


The Sculptor marked the change with earnest eyes ; 
He knew the phase whence fame might best be 


won ; 
And when her grief assumed its loveliest guise, 
He struck her chastened beauty into stone ! 





There let it ive, ’till Love and Hope decay ; 
The type of sorrow, unallied to sin ; 
To test this truth, through many an after day,— 
a ~ touch of nature makes the whole world 
in !” 





THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 

Tus week the attractions of the Crystal Palace 
seem to have been felt. by the masses in their full 
force. Very likely owing to causes analogous to 
those which made the thin attendance of the first 
shilling day a general surprise, Whit-week was 
much less crowded than had been expected,—and 
its closing day was one of the least thronged since 
the lst of May. This week the long-conjectured 
sixty thousand visitors has been exceeded,—and 
the capabilities of the edifice have been tried in 
various ways. Certain objects of general in- 
terest—the Koh-i-noor, the Russian malachites, 
the Viennese furniture, the Wurtemberg birds, 
the Milan statues, the machines in motion — 
have been somewhat inconveniently crowded ; 
but of breathing room there has never been want 
in the side galleries and bays. There is now 
good reason to believe that less than 100,000 will 
be insufficient to produce a crowded appearance in 
every part of the building. Every day serves to 
strengthen the expectations of a financial success 
for the undertaking, —but the public must be again 
guarded against indulging in the extravagant 
flights which some of our contemporaries think 
proper to encourage. Nearly a fortnight ago one 
of the Morning Papers professed to quote some 
accounts from the Atheneum, in which it was made 
to appear that the Royal Commissioners had a large 
balance in their bankers’ hands at that date, after 
discharging all their liabilities,—and a suggestion 
was thrown out for opening the Exhibition in the 
month of August without charge. Our readers are 
aware that no such statements or suggestions ever 
appeared in these columns. The figures for which 
we were made responsible are erroneous as to most 
of the items on one side of the account,—and not 
quite exact as to those on the other. The idea of 
throwing the Crystal Palace open to all the idlers 
of London—thus breaking faith with the purchasers 
of season tickets, and not dealing quite honestly 
with the casual visitors, —is one which, theoretically 
and practically, we should oppose to the utmost,— 
as our readers will not forget that we have already 
done. The following are the receipts of the Ex- 
hibition up to Thursday last.— 

Total amount from day visits to May 29 in- 


clusive,—as before reported [ante, p.588] £53,379 1 0 
Season Tickets, ditto ditto 65,871 15 oO 


£119,250 16 0 

Friday, May 30, received at 

doors 
Saturday, May 31 
Monday, June 2 
Tuesday, June 3 
Wednesday, June 4 
Thursday, June 5 
Friday, June 6 
Saturday, June 7 
Monday, June 9 
Tuesday, June 10 ..... 
Wednesday, June I! . 
Thursday, June 12... 
Friday, June 13 
Saturday, June 14 
Monday, June 16 
Tuesday, June 17 
Wednesday, June 18 
Thursday, June 19 


£2,839 
1,770 15 
2,129 1 
2,415 2 
2,500 


£43,175 10 0 
45110 0 
66,330 12 6 
3,200 0 0 
5,500 0 0 


Season Tickets, May 30 to June 19 ........ 
Subscriptions 

Catalogue Contractors..... 

Refreshment do. 


£237,008 8 6 
On the other hand, the liabilities of the Commis- 
sion—including the eventual purchase of the edifice 
—amount, as we have before stated, to about, or 
above, 300,000/. The Crystal Palace is therefore 
not yet solvent,—though there is no doubt that it 
will be so in a few days more. 


STUFFED ANIMALS IN THE PALACE OF GLASS. 

The Great Exhibition was never intended to be 
a collection of objects in natural history :—hence 
the Executive Commission felt compelled to refuse 
admission as a whole to Mr. Gould’s beautiful 





collection of Humming Birds, They recognized 


bird-stuffing as an art,—and offered to allow a 
part of Mr. Gould’s birds to be exhibited as 
specimens. Mr. Gould was quite right in refusing 
to separate so unique a collection ; and the hum- 
ming birds have found their fitting locality in the 
gardens of the Zoological Society. But while we 
find no museum of preserved animals in the Palace 
of Glass, we have some specimens which raise the 
art into the region of picture, —and these must 
havea few words of description amongst the objects 
that demand our particular notice. 

The object of natural history is not only to 
describe the structure of animals, their external 
character, and their internal organization—but also 
to observe and describe the living habits and man- 
ners of the animated tribes that cover the surface of 
the earth. The skin and bones of an animal may 
serve for the one purpose,—but the living animal, 
or the attitudes and aspects of life, are necessary 
for the other. As it is impossible to bring living 
animals together in sufficient numbers to witness 
their habits, the naturalist has recourse to written 
descriptions, drawings, and stuffed specimens. 
Each of these has its advantages ; but the latter 
gives a constant opportunity for examining what 
really belonged to the animal,—which the other 
two do not. 

But the preserving of animals in such a way as 
to make them supply the greatest amount of infor- 
mation is, we have said, a work of Art,—and one 
that requires in the artist an intimate knowledge 
of the habits of the animals preserved as well as of 
the technical details of preparing and stuffing skins. 
Let any one who doubts that the art of preserving 
animals is one requiring the artist’s eye, and 
admitting of great exercise of talent and genius, 
compare some of the specimens which we shall have to 
mention in the Great Exhibition with the ordinary 
wretched looking things that he will find in our 
Museums. He will see that the animal preserver 
has materials to deal with that are capable of 
producing effects almost as beautiful as the brush 
of the painter or the chisel of the sculptor. No 
one can look at the beautiful specimens of prepared 
animals by Mr. John Hancock, of Newcastle, ex- 
hibited in the Transept, without recognizing the 
mind of the artist as well as the hand of the 
taxidermist. 

The three specimens illustrative of Falconry are 
most life-like,—and show how much can be done 
in this department of Art. The first specimen, 
representing the Falcon accoutred for his aerial 
strife, is interesting as affording opportunity of 
examining the mode of harnessing these birds for 
their battles in the air. In the second, the bird 
is seen struggling with his quarry :—and in the 
way in which Mr. Hancock has set up the Falcon 
we have an excellent instance of how the dead 
animal may be made to assume the attitude of life. 
The helplessness of his prey, in the Heron which 
he has in his claws, is as well displayed as the 
fierceness of the Hawk.—In the third specimen, 
the Falcon is gorged. There he sits, with one of 
his eyes half shut, and his feathers in the loose 
condition indicative of muscular repose. 

In addition to these specimens, Mr. Hancock 
exhibits several others. The Lemmer Geyer— 
the eagle of the Alps—is a noble example of that 
bird, expressive of its life and activity. A case of 
Cockatoos, in which they are surrounded by the 
plants and insects of a tropical forest, is an interest- 
ing combination of animal and vegetable forms.— 
A Sleeping Leopard is remarkable for its life-like 
repose. Amongst these examples will be found 
some in which the specimen is exhibited as dead,— 
and these show strikingly the artistic power which 
the taxidermist possesses of contrasting in his speci- 
mens death with life. The Dead Gull is an in- 
stance :—a specimen representing the living crea- 
ture appearing as a mourner over its dead mate.— 
Such stories as these are somewhat new in the his- 
tory of preserving dead animals ; but they are well 
worthy the attention of those who have the arrange- 
mentof museums. The habitsof many ananimalmay 
thus be indicated, and many an episode in animal 
life graphically told. The visitors to the approach- 
ing Meeting of the British Association, at Ipswich, 
will have an opportunity of seeing in the Museum 
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there what may be done by a little artistic arrange- 
ment in such matters. There, a group of Felidz, in- 
stead of being set up in stiff and unnatural forms, 
are represented in various attitudes ; and the case 
in which they are placed being fitted up with rocks 
and the background painted so as to represent a 
tropical scene,—the whole produces a very pleasing 
and instructive effect. We would especially direct 
the attention of the Curators of the British Museum 
to this mode of arranging their animals. The pre- 
sent crowded mode of arrangement produces any- 
thing but an agreeable impression. 

What arrangement of animals can do, indepen- 
dently of any skill in the setting up of the animal, 
may be seen in the collection of stuffed animals in 
the Zollverein department of the Great Exhibition. 


Judging from the crowd that is always collected: 


around this curious collection, it would seem to be 
the most popular group of objects in the Glass 
Palace. Perhaps some part of its attractiveness 
may be due to the predomination of family parties 
in the collection. Quite independently of treat- 
ment, any artist who introduces the young of ani- 
mals and the instincts of maternity in operation, 
is sure of attention. Here, we have Partridges and 
their young,—Hawks and their young,—a group 
consisting of the Hooded Owl protecting her young 
in the nest from the attacks of weasels,—a female 
Fox and several cubs, the male fox bringing home 
a partridge for the cubs to feed on. Another class 
of arrangements which the artist, whose name is 
Ploucquet, has represented here,—and which we 
do not recollect to have seen attempted before 
with real animals, though familiar enough in story 
and in picture,—is a series of groups in caricature. 
Thus, we have a hunting party in which Stoats 
and Weasels are represented as sportsmen with 
guns and game bags, while their victims in real 
life—young Hares and Rabbits—are represented 
as game. 
Kittens taking tea ;—in another, a gentleman 
Weasel is making love to a lady of the same species. 
Nothing can be happier than the whimsical air of 
gentility and sentimentality which the artist has 
succeeded in throwing into the attitudes of these 
creatures, 


We must pass by other amusing groups, to | 


speak of the most attractive portion of this col- 
lection :—which consists of a series of tableaux 
from the old poem of ‘Reynard the Fox.’ The 
incidents selected for representation are, the Cock 
receiving Reynard’s confession of sin,—Reynard 
leading the Hare to court as a witness,—Rey- 
nard at home, reposing on a sofa, his tail resting 
on his left arm, and wearing a sash with dagger, 
& la brigand,—Reynard attacking the Hare on his 
way to court,—and Reynard giving the Cat a letter 
of introduction to court. Nothing could well be 
better conceived than the attitudes of all these 
creatures; and they have just so much clothing 
put upon them as is necessary to produce a good 
effect. —In the same collection are two very 
spirited groups of Dogs hunting the wild boar. 

We must now, however, return to the English 
collections of the art. In the South Gallery 
under the Transept are some very fine specimens 
of the art of taxidermy by Bartlett, Spencer, 
Leadbeater, Harbor, Williams, and others. The 
curious in natural history will regard with interest 
the attempt of Mr. A. D. Bartlett to restore the 
now lost bird, the Dodo. It is well known to our 
readers that the head and bill with portions of the 
legs of this bird yet remain to attest not only that 
it existed, but that it occupied its position in the 
museums of Europe. Drawings of the entire bird 
are also numerous. Acting on the suggestions 
afforded by these materials, Mr. Bartlett has manu- 
factured an imitation of the Dodo :—and, as far as 
can be judged from pictures, this fac-simile must 
convey a good idea of the lost bird. Mr. Bartlett 
has several groups of animals worthy of examina- 
tion. His ‘‘ Life and Death” belong to the same 
class of illustrations as those by Mr. Hancock of 
which we have spoken. It consists of a Hound 
with an Antelope which he has apparently just 
killed. His sleeping Ouran-outan and his case of 
Gallinaceous birds are beautiful specimens of the 
art of preserving animals. 

Of remaining stuffed animals worthy of exami- 


In another group, we have a party of | 


nation, we may mention Mr. Gordon’s specimens 
of British birds. Amongst these, is a group 
representing the horned owl mobbed by smaller 
birds. — Mr. Walford also exhibits a series of 
British birds.—Mr. Leadbeater’s specimens, too, 
are good.—Mr. Spencer exhibits birds in a case, 
with an imitation of snow,—and another series 
consisting of water-fowl, with an imitation of 
water.— Mr. Gardner exhibits specimens of 
British birds of prey. 

There are other objects of this kind in various 
parts of the building :—especially in the class 
devoted to the exposition of the furs procured from 
animals. — We direct attention to the subject 
because we think the bestowal of more care on this 
department of skill would be the means of in- 
creasing greatly the value of the instruction 
afforded by our museums. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. . 

WE are given to understand, on what we deem 
reasonably good authority, that the measure which 
Lord John Russell proposes to introduce next year 
for the extension of the parliamentary franchise 
will recognize educational and literary standing— 
apart from all other considerations—as electoral 
qualifications. Surely the common-sense view of 
the question points at once to persons so intellec- 

tually certificated as precisely those best fitted to 
| take this indirect part in the government of the 
| communities among which they live. What is 
! needed in all constitutional countries is, the best 
| representation of its intelligence that can be ob- 
| tained ; but hitherto the problem how to get intel- 
lect represented in the national councils has been 
very imperfectly resolved in England. Why should 
money be made the test of intelligence, when it is 
open to be tested by itself? Obviously fallacious 
as to theory, the present system is monstrously 
erroneous when reduced to practice. In a country 
| like this, a ten-pound rental is a test neither of 
| property nor of education. In London especially 
| some of the very best classes in both respects are 

shut out from the exercise of a right of voting— 

some of the least worthy enjoy it. Thousands of 
authors, artists, barristers, and other professional 
men are not permitted to exercise this important 
civil right,—which is not denied to the lowest 
| class of lodging-house keepers. The man who 
| lives in furnished rooms—though he may have 
written an epic poem or a great history,—though 
he may have carried away the highest honours of 
his University, and though his name may stand on 
the rolls of half the learned Societies in Europe—is 
not privileged to add the approval of his voice to 
that of the elector who cleans his boots or dresses 
his hair! This is an anomaly so serious, that it 
would be wonderful if any Minister could think of 
reforming the electoral constituency without taking 
measures to bring these important classes into 
the possession of this great civil right. For the 
higher grades of intelligence and social position, 
the new arrangements could be easily introduced. 
A clause which should confer on all members of 
Colleges, Inns of Court, learned Societies, Scien- 
tific Associations, Literary, Artistic, and other 
Corporations, now existing or to be hereafter 
founded, a defined character,—on all persons who 
have obtained scholastic or literary honours, heads 
of schools, diploma-ed teachers, professional men, 
such as surgeons, solicitors, officers of the army or 
navy, civil and military engineers,—and on all 
persons employed in the civil service of the State, 
a right to be immediately inscribed on the voting 
lists—as is the case, we believe, in Belgium— 
would effect the change quietly, easily and quickly. 
Beneath these organized bodies—if the education 
claim shall be allowed to descend still lower—it 
would be more difficult to apply the tests of intel- 
ligence, and the trouble of applying them would 
fall more directly on the State. Had we a national 
system of instruction the difficulty would be slight. 
The examiner’s mere certificate of proficiency would 
in every case become the scholar’s electoral qua- 
lification on attaining the age of twenty-one. Even 
with our present machinery we think this is toa 
certain extent practicable-—We do not presume 
that Lord John Russell means to attempt more 
than the poiitical emancipation of the higher 
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classes of literary and learned persons ; by 


the subject is under consideration in the Ca}; 
changes of view may arise which would lead to 


a 
adopt a 


inquiry whether it may not be better to 
larger basis for the contemplated changes, 

Our readers may be reminded that the Meet 
of the British Association—to be held this = 
they know, at Ipswich—will commence next Wes 
nesday week, the 2nd of July,—under the Presi. 
dency of the Astronomer Royal. The 
proceedings will follow the programme of forme, 
occasions :—the scenes of excursion being Falix. 
stow, Sutton, and Orford. The Prince Consoy ; 

=n is 
expected to arrive in the town on Thursday, —anj 
on Friday to visit the Sections. Among the dis 
courses delivered during the meeting, will be on. 
on the forthcoming eclipse. 

The Earl of Rosse gave his fourth Soirée as Pre. 
sident of the Royal Society on Saturday last— 
The attendance of eminent scientific and lite 
men was unusually large,—and comprised sever] 
Continental gentlemen of distinction. On th 
tables we observed some calotypes which for cleap. 
ness and precision surpass most specimens of this 
art that we have seen. Dr. Mantell exhibite 
some stupendous bones of Pelorosaurus, lately 
exhumed from the Wealden :—and a calculatj 
engine by M. de Colmar, capable of multiplying 
eight figures by the same number in fifteen seconds 
attracted much attention. 2 

The annual meeting of the Archeological Inst. 
tute will commence at Bristol on the 29th of July, 
The Presidents are :—for History, H. Hallam, 
Esq.,—for Antiquities, Lord Talbot de Malahide, 
—and for Architecture, James Heywood Mark. 
land, Esq. 

The Metropolitan Association for Improving the 
Dwellings of the Industrious Classes do not seem 
to realize such large commercial returns on their 
adventure as some of the more ardent shareholders 
could desire. The reason, however, is obvious, 
They are an experimental body. They may be able 
to show other men a way to obtain profits on good 
cottages which they do not realize in their own per. 
sons. For their purposes as pioneers in a great 
reform, they must employ a larger machinery than 
can be employed in constant reproduction,—some- 
times their land will remain unbuilt on for want of 
larger means,—and their houses may possibly, 
when first erected, remain unlet for a longer or 
shorter period, however good or advantageous to 
the artizan class. These things will, of course, 
diminish returns. Still, we think the directors 
might continue with more care and tact to make 
their trials succeed better commercially. They 
must recollect that though philanthropy is a large, 
it is also an exhaustible quantity ; and without 
dividends they may be certain of not being able 
to extend their operations very much further. 4 
State might be satisfied with a part of its returns 
in the shape of increased health, comfort, and 
order for the community at large; but private spe- 
culators are not open to investments which are 
not saleable on the Exchange. More forethought 
in the management is needful. Before the diree- 
tors buy estates it would be well to consider 
a little more minutely their means of turning them 
to immediate account. The land in Grey Street is 
at present a serious loss to the Association, because 
they have no means of building on it. The various 
piles of buildings already erected in various parts 
of London continue full of tenants. The rents are 
paid with remarkable regularity ; and the mor 
tality, compared with the surrounding districts, 
shows an extraordinary improvement. On the 
whole, they are doing well,—and may be made to 
do still better with improved encouragement. 
Benevolence itself is most effective for good when 
it proceeds on the laws which regulate the general 
actions of mankind. 

Sir James Graham Dalyell, the eminent natu 
ralist, and President of the Society for Promoting 
the Useful Arts in Scotland, died, in Edinburg, 
on the 7th inst., at the age of seventy-seven. 

A correspondent writes to the Times about the 
new appropriation of Beauchamp Tower, — 
largest and most frequently tenanted by illustrious 
persons of old of all the State prisons in our metro- 
politan fortress. Beauchamp Tower, the prison- 
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= of Beauchamps, Cobhams, Dudleys—in- 
lor Guilford, husband of Jane Grey, and 
cit, Earl of Leicester, the brilliant Lord of 

Paworth and favourite of Elizabeth—of Poles, 

owardS, Nevilles, Peverils, Raleighs, and pro- 
ui 5 of Lady Jane Grey and Anne Boleyn,—has 

late years been used as a mess-room for the 
poe stationed at the Tower; but as a new range 
f iuildings has now been erected for their con- 
nee on the opposite side of the green, the 
‘ rtment will soon be relieved of their presence, 
a Beauchamp Tower, with all its sad historic 
* mories, may be restored to the public. The 
- ndent alluded to complains that this inter- 
ting place is about to be given as a residence to 
ne of the warders. An intention of so disposing 
sit may possibly exist, —as for many years 
‘ the Arrow Tower, the Devereux Tower. the 
\artin Tower, the Bloody Tower, and some others 
if ]ess note have been employed either in this way 
ras lumber-rooms and stores. Wakefield Tower, 
. which it is believed that Henry the Sixth was 
murdered by the Duke of Gloucester, Bell Tower, 
shich tradition assigns as the prison of Elizabeth 
shen confined by her sister Mary, and one or two 
aualler towers are the exceptions to this rule. 
These appropriations were made when few people 
ared about the preservation of our historical 
nonuments :—the recollection of the Seven Pre- 
lates could not save the Martin Tower from the 
fite of a common lodging-house. The famous tra- 
jition of the Butt of Malmsey did not avail the 
Bowyer’s Tower; and the melancholy story of Essex, 
the princely favourite of Elizabeth, could not pre- 
erve the walls of Devereux Tower from paint, plas- 
tr, and whitewash. But times and opinions are 
danged. Much has been destroyed that can never 
terecovered. What would not the true lover of 

tory give to find the couplet which old Foxe 
ays Lady Jane Grey scratched with her own 
land on the wall of her dungeon—now hidden 
mder repeated coats of whitewash! But some- 
thing may be recovered,—and still more perhaps 
mweserved from future destruction. Of all the his- 
wrieal prisons in London, Beauchamp Tower is at 
ee the most famous and the best preserved. 
the highest and the lowest stories are pretty much 
inthe same condition now as they were in the days 

Tudor sovereigns; the wall of the middle room 
hasbeen broken through, and it has been frequently 
jinted. But it would not be difficult to restore 
tto something like the condition in which it 
rmerly was. We trust this will be done, and 
tut the general public will be allowed to in- 
geet it. 

‘Itseems to be the intention of the ruling powers 
tthe British Museum not to unveil their building 
mre than at present until after the Great 
Exhibition season shall have passed away. They 
spear resolved that no one shall be able to accuse 
tem of any injudicious precipitancy. It takes 
wich longer to put up a grille, or take down a 
harding, in Great Russell Street than it has 
ime to erect an entire structure of some magnitude 
~and a very satisfactory one, too—in Leicester 
Sware. Though not quite completed externally, 
Mr.Wyld’s rotunda for the exhibition of his Great 
lobe is, besides being quite a marvellous instance 
rapidity of execution, a great architectural orna- 
uent:—in fact, its design shames many of our 
jublic edifices.—To return to the Museum :—how 
ir it will be improved by being grilled, time will 
kow—but the grilling itself is aprovokingly tedious 
(peration. 

A warrant has been issued by the Crown autho- 
ting the Principal and Professors of Owens 
College, Manchester, to grant certificates to can- 
ddates for honours at the London University 
os the prescribed course of study has been com- 

As our readers know, the good things of the 
thiversity of Oxford belong to the ancient founda- 
‘ons and are intimately mixed up with the ancient 
‘uses. The modern Professorships of History 
ad Experimental Science have hitherto been just 
wticiently remunerated for able men to starve 
2 them—and no more. The consequence has 
uturally been, somewhat high fees and empty 
‘aches. In harmony with the demands of public 
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opinion—a scheme ‘is now on foot, we learn, for 
raising the stipends of the Professors and reducing 
the fees of the pupils, with the hope of inducing a 
larger share of attention to those departments of 
knowledge which are so serviceable in the world 
and so contemptuously treated in the cloister. It 
is proposed to raise the incomes of the Camden 
Professor of History, of the Professor of Chemistry, 
and of the Reader of Experimental Philosophy, to 
300. per annum each ; and those of the Readers 
of Mineralogy and Geology, and of the Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, to 250/. per annum each. The 
augmentation of the stipend of the Camden Pro- 
fessor is to be paid out of the proceeds of the estate 
bequeathed by the founders for the benefit of the 
University, and hitherto applied to the general 
purposes of the University. The payment of the 
other Professors or Readers will be made from the 
interest of so much stock in the Three per cent. 
Consols Reduced as may be required for that pur- 
pose (viz., 23,000/.), which will be transferred from 
the Press account, with the consent of the Delegates, 
to the general account of the University. It is to 
be provided, however, that if any of the Professors 
or Readers shall be appointed to hold, at the same 
time, more than one professorship so augmented, 
he shall receive the augmentation of only one. 
—lIt is also proposed to appropriate the sum of 
30,000/. stock in the Three per cent. Stock Re- 
duced, to be transferred, with the consent of the 
Delegates, from the Press account, towards a fund 
for defraying the expense of a new university 
museum and providing additional lecture-rooms 
and examination schools. No accurate estimate 
of the cost of such buildings can be made till the 
site for the new museum shall have been determined; 
but there is good reason to expect that not a less 
sum than between 30,000/. and 40,0002. will be 
required for these objects. 

Letters from Christiania announce that the 
Swedish Government is fitting out an Expedition 
for the circumnavigation of the world. 

A few weeks ago we informed our readers that 
one of the connexions and confederates of the Fox 
family—the originators of the monstrous and con- 
temptible delusion which under the name of 
‘* Rapping” has for nearly two years found grave 
believers among men and women in New York 
otherwise thought intelligent— had let out the 
secret of the supposed spiritual communications. 
Having laughed at the folly in its birth—de- 
nounced the imposture while at its height—and 
chronicled the exposure of the fraud when it 
took place,—we did not expect that for us or for 
our readers any new feature of interest could 
arise out of it. But on looking at the depositions 
of Mrs. Norman Culver, certified by two respect- 
able witnesses, in which she describes the wretched 
tricks of her female relatives, by means of which 
grave credulity has been imposed on and gross 
superstition fed so long, we are startled at the 
amount of ignorance and folly which must have 
been necessary to make such a delusion pass cur- 
rent for a single day. We had fancied it probable 
that a foolish and wicked hoax was played on the 
good people of New York with extraordinary 
cunning and dexterity. We hardly expected that 
the Fox family would prove as weak as they were 
wicked,—that two or three ignorant silly girls 
could have found an audience for their absurd 
exhibition so large as they have enjoyed during 
their two years’ reign. Our readers will smile as 
they read the following deposition of Mrs. Culver, 
made at the town of Arcadia, in the province of 
New York.— 

I am, by marriage, a connexion of the Fox girls; their 
brother married my husband’s sister. The girls have been 
a great deal at my house, and for about two years I was a 
very sincere believer in the rappings; but some things 
which I saw when I was visiting the girls at Rochester 
made me suspect that they were deceiving. I resolved to 
satisfy myself in some way; and some time afterwards I 
made a proposition to Catherine to assist her in producing 
the manifestations. I had a cousin visiting me from Michi- 
gan, who was going to consult the spirits, and 1 told Cathe- 
rine that if they intended to go to Detroit it would be a 
great thing for them to convince him. I also told her that 
if I could do anything to help her | would do it cheerfully ; 
that I should probably be able to answer all the questions 
he would ask, and I would do it if she would show me how 
to make the raps. She said that as Margaretta was absent, 
she wanted somebody to help her, and that if I would 








become a medium she would explain it all tome. She said 
that when my cousin consulted the spirits, I must sit next 
to her, and touch her arm when the right letter was called. 
1 did so, and was able to answer nearly all the questions 
correctly. After I had helped her in this way a few times, 
she revealed to me the secret. The raps are produced with 
the toes. Ail the toes are used. After nearly a week's 
practice, with Catherine showing me how, I could produce 
them perfectly myself. At first it was very hard work to 
do it. Catherine told me to warm my feet, or put them in 
warm water, and it would then be easier work to rap; she 
said that she had sometimes to warm her feet three or four 
times in the course of an evening. I found that heating my 
feet did enable me to rap a great deal easier. I have some- 
times produced a hundred and fifty raps in suceession. 1 
can rap with all the toes on both feet; it is most difficult 
to rap with the great toe. Catherine told me how to 
manage to answer thie questions. She said it was generally 
easy enough to answer right if the one who asked the ques- 
tions called the alphabet. She said the reason why they 
asked people to write down several names on paper, and 
then point to them till the spirit rapped at the right one, 
was to give them a chance to watch the countenance and 
motions of the person, and that in that way they could 
nearly always guess right. She also explained how they 
held down and moved tables. (Mrs. Culver gave us some 
illustrations of the tricks.) She told me that all I should 
have to do to make the raps heard on the table would 
be to put my foot against the bottom of the table when 
I rapped, and that when I wished to make the raps sound 
distant on the wall, I must make them louder, and direct 
my own eyes earnestly to the spot where I wished them to 
be heard. 

There is much more of the same kind :—but we 
are almost ashamed to record such credulity in an 
age whose marvellous realities are represented in 
the Palace of Glass. Some of our own contempo- 
raries treated the matter seriously. Here and 
there an individual professed to believe it. The 
New York papers discussed the merits of the new 
revelation at great length ; and more than one of 
them—as our readers know—was started expressly 
to support and be supported by it. Only a month 
ago Mr. Horace Greely wrote to the Atheneum to 
say that he had formerly inclined to believe it, 
but that more recently he had come to be of 
opinion that “‘ mesmerism, clairvoyance, and jug- 
glery combined would furnish a clue to the mystery.” 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW 
OPEN.—Admission (from Eight o'clock till Seven), 1s.; Cata- 
logue, 1s. JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, RB.A., Sec. 

SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS.— The 
FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 
at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, from Nine till Dusk.—Ad- 
mittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. GEORGE FRIPP, Secretary. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The GALLERY, with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, 
from Ten to Six.—Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue, 1s. 

GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


AMATEURS.—The EXHIBITION of DRAWINGS, &c. by 
ENGLISH AMATEURS, is NOW OPEN DAILY, at the Gal- 
lery, No. 121, Pall Mall (opposite the Opera Colonnade), from Ten 
till Dusk.—Admittancee, ls. ; Catalogue, 6d. 


The ORIGINAL DIORAMA, Kegent’s Park.—NOW_EX- 
HLBITING, Two highly interesting Pictures, each 70 feet broad 
and 50 feet high, representing MOUNT ATNA, in Sicily, during 
an Eruption; and the ROYAL CASTLE of STOLZENFELS on 
the Khine, with various effects. Admission to both Pictures only 
One Shilling.—Children under twelve years, half-price. Open from 
Ten till Six. 

GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. — The 
Diorama of the OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, exhibiting 
Southampton, the Bay of Biscay, Cintra, the Tagus, Tarifa, 
Gibraltar, Malta, Algiers, Alexandria, Cairo, Suez, the Red Sea, 
Aden, Ceylon, Madras, Calcutta, and the magnificent Mausoleum, 
“The Taj Mehal,” the exterior by moonlight, the beautiful gate- 
way, and the gorgeous interior, lighted by crystal and golden 
lamps, is NOW OPEN DAILY, at Twelve, Three and Eight 

Admission, 1s., 2s. 6d. and Doors open half-an-hour 
before each representation. 





JERUSALEMand the HOLY LAND.—The GREAT SACRED 


DIORAMA. The largest ever exhibi The Figures life size, 
and all the objects o' cquvernoeeing magnitude and grandeur. 
Painted under the direetion of Mr. W. Beverzy, from authentic 
Sketches by Mr. W. H. Banrtiert.—In order to give due effect 
and reality to various scenes, and render them still more impres- 
sive and beautiful, Mozart's ‘Kyrie Eleison’— Hymn, * 
Trinita Beata’—a Chorale, composed expressly—-the original Jews’ 
Hymn of Lamentation—and the Grand Prayer from * Mose in 
Egitto, are sung by an efficient choir, accompanied by Mr. J. H. 
Texry on the Harmonium.— Daily, at Twelve, Three, and Eight 
o’clock.— Admission, 12.; Reserved Seats, 2a. 6d. 7 

ST. GEORGE’S GALLERY, HYDE PARK CORNER 

AND THE ROYAL POLY- 
li the MOST INTERESTING 
XHIBITION will, in turn, be 
LECTURED ON at th (AL, POLYTECHNIC INSTITU- 
TION.—The PRESENT L URES are on the CHEMISTRY 
of the MINERALS and or Wr at the ee 7% 
ginning with DIAMONDs, RUBIES and PEAK by J. H. 
Cooper Esq. ; and on BAKEWELL’S PATENT COPYING 
TELEGRA 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION 

TECHNIC INSTITUTION.—A 

DEPOSITS at the GREAT 
tT AE ; - 


bri by Dr. Bachhofiner—The ROTATION of the 
EAKTH, exhibited by FOUCAULT'S Experiments.— The 
economy of Cooking by GAS explained.—A LECT URI 
HISTORY of the HARP, by Frederick Chatterton, Esq., wi 
Vocal Ilustrations—T WO SERIES OF SPLENDID DIssoLV- 
ING VIEWS. — DIVERand DIVING BELL, &. &.—Admis- 
sion, 1s.; Schools, Half-price.—Open daily from half-past Ten till 
Five, and every evening from Seven till half-past Ten. 
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SCIENTIFIC 





SOCIETIES. 

GEroGRAPHICAL.—June 9.—Sir R. I. Murchison 
President, in the chair.—J. Kent, Esq. was elected 
a Fellow.—Among donations received since the 
Anniversary, the President more especially directed 
attention to ‘The Imperial Statistical Atlas of 
Russia’ in fifteen sheets, presented through his 
Excellency Baron Brunow (the Russian text trans- 
lated expressly for the Society by Count Wiel- 
horski).—The papers read were—‘Some Obser- 
vations on the Cocos Islands,’ by Dr. Latham.— 
“On the Ruins of Cesarea,’ by the Vice Consul 
at Jaffa. ‘Survey for a Canal through the River 
Sapoa in Central America,’ by Mr. Oersted, of 
Copenhagen ; and ‘On the most direct Communi- 
cation between Europe and Asia,’ by Mr. Asa 
Whitney.—The discussion on the last paper was 
joined in by R. Stephenson, Esq., Capt. R. 
FitzRoy, R.N., Col. Lloyd, Capt. Sir E. Belcher, 
R.N., Messrs. Heneage, Vignolles, Nicolay, 
Saunders, &c.—The President adjourned the 
Society till next November. 





InstitTuTE OF BriTISH ARCHITECTS.—June 16.— 
Mr. Fowler, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. E. I’Anson, 
Jun., read ‘Some Remarks on Beauvais Cathe- 
dral;’ being the result of a minute professional 
examination of that interesting medizval fragment, 
—consisting only ofa choir and transept, the nave 
never having been commenced. The author dwelt 
particularly on the main feature of the church,— 
its remarkable altitude; which he illustrated by 
the following comparative sections.—The nave 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 56 feet 3 inches high, 
—nave of Westminster Abbey, 99 ft.,—nave of 
St. Peter’s, Rome, 147 ft.,—choir of Beauvais, 
158 ft. The latter exceeds St. Peter’s in width 
also, in even greater proportion. Beauvais Cathe- 
dral he assigned to about the middle of the 
thirteenth century; and pointed out one of 
its most singular features, — the insertion of 
supplementary piers between the main piers of the 
choir, dividing each principal arch into two. This 
expedient was resorted to within a century after 
the erection of the building,—owing to its failure 
in strength, caused by the extreme boldness and 
lightness of the original construction. The respec- 
tive decorations of the northern and southern 
‘transept fagades—both highly interesting,—the 
lofty windows of the clerestory (60 ft. in height, 
with mullions only 2 ft. deep and 6 in. wide at the 
‘widest part),—and other peculiar features of the 
building were described. The paper was illustrated 
by prints, sketches and drawings.— A special 
meeting of the Institute is announced in reference 
to the Metropolitan Buildings Act; an amended 
Bill on that subject being in preparation by Lord 
Seymour. . 


Linyean.—June 17.—R. Brown, Esq. Pre- 
sident, in the chair.— Dr. Adamson exhibited 
several specimens of fossil plants in sandstone and 
limestone from various localities in the neighbour- 
hood of the Cape of Good Hope.—A paper was 
read from Mr. B. Clarke ‘On the Position of the 
Raphe in anatropal Ovules.’ The author gave the 
result of his investigations on the structure of 
the ovules of several families of plants, and pointed 
out the constancy of the position of the raphe 
in those families which possessed single ovules. 
The paper was illustrated by drawings. —A 
letter was read from T. Forster, M.D. dated 
Bruges, May 21, containing notes on the pre- 
sent season in relation to the migration of birds 
and other natural phenomena. The season in 
Belgium had been remarkably backward. The 
arrival of the swallow, swift, and sand martin had 
been unusually late, and not a single specimen of 
the house martin had been seen. The author re- 
marked that in mild winters followed bya late spring 
the number of those birds was always much less 
than usual. Many of the common insects had not 
been observed,—and garden plants of several 
kinds presented an unhealthy condition. 





CuEmicaL.—May 19.—R. Porrett, Esq., V.P., in 
the chair.—‘ Observationson the Teasof Commerce,’ 





by R. Warington, Esq.—The author having in a 
former communication referred to the fact that the 
Prussian blue, together with gypsum and a yellow 
vegetable colour which proves to be turmeric, are 
used by the Chinese for glazing or facing some of 
the green teas of commerce, adduced further evi- 
dence in support of this statement, and in disproof 
of the assertion of those authors who have repre- 
sented the blue colouring matter used to be indigo. 
Some observations are made on the causes of the 
characteristic physical differences which exist be- 
tween black and green teas, both of which can be, 
and frequently are, prepared from the leaves of the 
same plants. These differences are ascribed to the 
manner of treating the leaves previously to drying 
and roasting them, which gives rise to a species of 
fermentation accompanied with oxidation, by which 
the natural green colour of the leaf is destroyed, 
and a black tea produced. The author then de- 
scribes a system of adulteration which appears to 
be practised in China to a great extent, and which 
consists in making the dust or powder of tea, to- 
gether with sand and dirt, into a paste with gum, 
and granulating it so as to resemble genuine dried 
leaves. This mixture is coloured with plumbago 
for black tea, and with the facing already alluded 
to for green tea, and then scented. Such teas are 
designated by the Chinese “ Lie Teas.” 

‘On the Composition and Properties of the Car- 
bonates of Lead constituting the White Lead of 
Commerce,’ by J. A. Phillips, Esq. 

June 2.—Prof. Daubeny, President, in the chair. 
—‘On the Equivalent of Phosphorus,’ by Prof. A. 
Schrétter.—Ten combustions of amorphous phos- 
phorus were made in perfectly dry oxygen, with 
the view of determining the equivalent. The 
mean of the experiments gave for one part of phos- 
phorus 2°289186 of phosphoric acid, corresponding 
to the equivalent 31°0274. 

‘ Notes on a case of Leakage in a Leaden Water 
Cistern,’ by J. H. Gilbert, Ph.D.—An account is 
given in this communication of the depredations of 
an insect belonging to the order Coleoptera and 
genus Anabiana on a water-cistern which had been 
constructed of worm-eaten wood lined with lead. 
In little more than three years the cistern proved 
to be leaky, and a number of small perforations 
were found in the metal, which, after a fruitless 
attempt to trace them to the effects of chemical or 
voltaic action, were found to have been produced 
by the above-named insect. Other instances are 
referred to in which similar effects have been ob- 
served, 

‘On Dibenzoylamide, a New Derivative of Oil 
of Bitter Almonds,’ by Mr. J. H. Robson.—On 
treating an alcoholic solution of oil of bitter al- 
monds with ammonia, a granular deposit, insoluble 
in alcohol, and a resinous substance were obtained. 
The latter, after being boiled with a strong solution 
of potassa, and subsequently with dilute hydro- 
chloric acid to remove any portion of amerine that 
might be formed, was treated with boiling alcohol, 
which dissolved a considerable portion of it, but 
left a yellowish powder, which was almost entirely 
insoluble in ether, but was more soluble in wood- 
spirit, from which it was deposited in brilliant 
feathery crystals. This body was found to have 
the composition represented by the formula C,, 
H,,N0O,. The provisional name dibenzoylamide 
is proposed for it. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 





Tues. Zoological, 9. 
Wen. Ggelesieal, half-past 5.—‘ On the Geology of Singspere, by 
J. KR. Logan, sq.—* On the Boulder Clay at Linksfield 
Quarry, Elgin,’ by Capt. Brickenden.—‘ On the Drift at 
Sangate Cliff, near Calais, by J. Prestwich, jun. Esq.— 
*On the Gravel of the Guildford Valley,’ by R. A. C. 
Austen, Esq. 
— Society of Arts, 8.—Conversazione. 
Tuurs. Royal Society of Literature, 4. 
— Numismatic, 7.—Annual Meeting. 


Fri. Philological, 8. 





ENAMELLED DAGUERREOTYPES. 


I beg, through your columns to communicate 
a process for producing what is called ‘‘ enamelled 
daguerreotypes.” 

lst, After the daguerreotype image is fixed with 
the gold solution, and before drying, pour over it 
a weak solution of isinglass,—3 grains to the ounce 


with fine cils and dry powder, only ,== 
more ietgune than usual. she Sait: ‘tie 

2nd, Make a solution of isinglass,—99 9: 
to the ounce of water ; boil it in a Pipkin, an} 
filter through French filtering paper ; plunge th, 
plate suddenly into distilled water, taking care 
to disturb the colour on the surface ; while eo 
— a little of this solution of isinglass er 
et it stand a.few seconds ; pour off ; wash with 
distilled water, and dry in the usual way, tak; 
care that the heat of the lamp does not render the 
surface iridescent :—should it do so, again wash 
with water and re-dry. 

3rd, Any varnish will do, but I find cep 
mastic the best, because the most transparent. 3 
few grains of purple madder dissolved in it adds t, 
the warmth of tone ; filter through coarse blotting. 
paper ; while the plate is yet warm, pour over i 
as much of this varnish as will just cover the sur. 
face ; let it drip off at one end ; change the dire. 
tion of the flow, to avoid streaking ; gently dry 
holding the plate at a considerable distance from 
the lamp, that the varnish may not take fire,—the 
varnish will harden in a few moments, and become 
thoroughly dry. It is finished. The tone of the 
picture is somewhat impoverished, but the plate 
will bear washing, and, if moderate care is used, 
without injury. 

“‘Varnished daguerreotypes” would be a mor 
correct title, but not near so likely to catch the 
public eye or purse. Yours, &c., 


J. E. Mayatt, 








PINE ARTS 





Examples of the Architecture of Venice, Selected and 
Drawn to Measurement from the Edifices. By 
John Ruskin. Part I. Smith, Elder & Co. 

Possisty the extravagance of its price and form, 
and the more singular than satisfactory manner 
adopted for fhe execution of the plates, may re. 
commend this work to wealthy book-fanciers; but 
its ultimate cost (twelve guineas) must greatly limit 
its circulation among professional men, and placeit 
beyond the means of architectural students. This 
is not greatly to be regretted,—because there is 
not much in it that is instructive or otherwise ser- 
viceable to the practitioner. Such, at least, is the 
case with this commencing part; whose six plates 
exhibit little more than so many fragments and 
details which might have been shown just as well 
—or even better as to delineation—on a less ambi- 
tious scale. There may perhaps be subjects of a 
more pictorial, and consequently more popular, 
character to come; but if so, it would have been 
no more than common policy to introduce some 
specimen—had it been only a single one—of that 
kind at once. 

Unluckily, while the subjects will be considered 
far too technical to interest any but professional 
men, the latter will object to them that they are 
not shown technically enough. Let us take, for 
instance, the subject of the first plate,—a part of 
the shaft and capital of one of the columns in the 
lower arcade of the Ducal Palace at Venice. All 
that we gain from this is, an idea of the general 
form and design of the capital; but in order to 
understand it completely, we require a geome- 
trical elevation, a plan—or perhaps plans of it at 
different levels, and a section, with the actual 
measurements figured on them. As to the 
capital itself, it strikes us as being heavy—not to 
say clumsy—in mass and contour, while it is ex- 
ceedingly petty and finical in its details. Some of 
these are so exceedingly minute that they cannot 
possibly show themselves in the building itself 
The next plate—and a very dismal-looking cone It 
is—exhibits an ‘‘ Arabian Window,” consisting of 
five trefoil-headed compartments,—but not at all 
remarkable, at least not for beauty. After this, we 
get two more capitals; and the remaining subjects 
consist of a mere cornice moulding, and the details 
of two balconies, which besides possessing little 
merit as to design, belong to the technical clas 
called working-drawings. It is, too, somewhat 
singular that, although some stress is laid on the 
examples being ‘‘drawn to measurement,” neithet 





of water; colour the picture in the ordinary way, 


scale nor measurements are given on the plates ot 
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spied in the brief letter-press which accompanies 


stove amount of popularity Mr. Ruskin may 
have obtained by his efforts at singularity, it will 
pot, we fancy, be increased by these ‘ Examples ;’ 

jally as they offer scarcely anything for 


more aN 3 
drect application. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Exhibition of Ancient Masters. 


Tar changes of style, growth of practice, or 
rather developement of a great and original Art- 
inciple was never more strikingly exemplified 
in a collection of seven portraits here which 
ahibit the distinct phases of Rembrandt’s career. 
To have conveyed to the student the full import of 
this lesson, it is to be wished that something like 
attention had been paid to their arrangement side 
side in the chronological order of their production. 
By this means our younger analysts would have 
gen more distinctly the gradual progress from 
minute and pains-taking elaboration to its striking 
ite of daring execution, —the steps of a 
wherein constant practice and consum- 

mate observation finally enabled the Master to 
calculate on similar results of effect by means dis- 
imilar. The converse of this process-—-which 
ins with the freedom not earned as Rembrandt 
had earned it—too often crowds the walls of our 
Exhibition-rooms with vague delineations of form 
that shelter under the obvious arrangements and 
trite effects which old prints have made familiar, 
tricked out in the embellishments of the modern 
nilliner and informed with the conventionalities 
of fashion.—Beginning thus impatiently, the mind 
and the hand acquire habits which it is afterwards 
impossible to shake off.—The student whose mind 
is of a healthy tone will gather from these seven 
Rembrandt portraits much valuable information for 
future outlay. In the Portrait of Martin Looten 
(No. 13) he will recognize one of the most pains- 
taking descriptions of the human physiognomy 
that the great master of light and shade ever con- 
descended to. Not Holbein himself, or any other 
of the most cautious delineators of feature, ever 
sat down with more determined purpose. Each 
feature is studied with the most implicit docility. 
The eyes are detailed with a conscientious truth 
that appeals to the physiologist :—yet all the parts 
submit to a controlling principle of breadth as 
great as in the Old Man’s Head (19) which is the 
specimen of his latest style,—and which we shall 
presently advert to. The Portrait of the Wife of 
the Burgomaster Six (91) next challenges attention, 
fora like amount of specific truth, with a larger 
amount of refinement,—warranted by the different 
condition of the sitter. The more delicate sur- 
faces of the feminine contours and the more subtle 
gradations of tint and tone are wondrously appre- 
bended. To these no particle of character is yielded 
up; but while there is the characteristic quantity 
of breadth—the care of the painter has expressed 
itself in every touch. A more liberal reading is 
visible in the rendering of the portrait of the hus- 
band of the last-named lady —the Burgomaster 
himself (89). This personal friend and patron of 
the artist is better known by the etching which 
represents him standing against the window of his 
_—, contemplating a paper or parchment. 
ere is, however, complete identity between the 
two. The etching gives the idea of the same fair- 
haired man of sanguine complexion whose light 
and long-fringed eye-lashes make such conspicuous 
details in one of the most exquisitely painted heads 
by this master. Seen under a more simple and 
generalized aspect of light, there has been less 
cecasion for the display of strong contrasts. There 
are no cutting darks in it to enhance the value of 
thelights ; and the consequence is, a more probable 
and inartificial air. The subtlety of the execution 
8 akin to Titian’s,—while the nobleness of the 
air Vandyke himself would not have disdained. 
In the portrait of Madame Lypsius (80) increased 
fuility of execution is visible, on larger dimen- 
sions, and in larger masses of lights and darks and 
colours. In this is perceptible the artist’s desire 
‘0 produce as much effect with less elaboration of 
Means, and to make each successive touch more 


wid 





immediately designative of the part which it is 
called on to imitate. From this we pass on to 
Catherine Hoogh (52). Here, more licence is taken 
with the details of costume and accessory. The 
cap alone is worthy of observation, for the readi- 
ness of its skill ; yet the head plays its proper part 
as the predominant circumstance, manipulated 
with increased power and more stenographic ren- 
dering of facts.—These are carried to still further 
perfection in the Portrait of a Dutch Lady (9). In 
this the liberal and enlarged touch communicates 
to the pleasing and animated features of the subject 
no association of coarseness,—no idea of want of 
finish,—while the native character is sufficiently 
individual for ready recognition. The colour is 
exquisite ; the breadth of the flesh-painting—whe- 
ther in the face, or in the hands with their light so 
admirably diffused into the laced handkerchief 
which they hold as to rival the art of Titian. But it 
is to the Head of an Old Man (19) that we must turn 
to behold the culmination of the artist’s mind and 
principle—the extreme point of the mechanical 
mastery to which his hand, too, had attained. All 
here is science,—every individual touch is the 
result of a calculation deduced from the practice 
of long and laborious years, exercised on a count- 
less multitude of objects, working its way onward 
in perfect sincerity and without egotism, essaying 
every variety of effect,—with the pencil, with the 
pen, and with various other materials. Mr. Nieu- 
enhuys records that this artist was alive to the 
worldly profits of his calling ;—his works incon- 
testably prove that he was acutely sensitive to the 
value of a posthumous reputation, and spared no 
means to secure it.—We repeat, they who desire 
to make acquaintance with the conduct of this 
great master of chiar-oscuro and character can 
never have a better opportunity for investigating 
it than now within these walls. 

Van der Helst’s Portrait of « Dutch Lady (82) 
is a worthy pendant to Rembrandt’s portrait of 
Madame Lypsius. It is drawn with great pre- 
cision and painted with masterly breadth and re- 
finement. The ruff which surrounds the lady’s 
neck is a superb specimen of artistic management. 
There is a great look of life in F. Porbus’s Portrait 
(55) of a gentleman. For colour and vigorous 
touch it is worthy of the hand of Rubens. 

From the effects in portraiture produced by Rem- 
brandt more immediately with light and shade, 
we pass to examples by Vandyke whose success 
depends mainly on intelligences of form and on 
graceful action. Of these, the chief is the Portrait 
of Snyders (43). This isa head full of refinement 
and feeling ; whose drawing displays both the pain- 
ter’s most intimate acquaintance with the human 
anatomy and his pencil’s readiness in rendering it. 
Who, as he gazes on the tranquil features here, 
would think of attributing them to the painter 
whose delight lay in depicting scenes of animal 
strife? That the picture has undergone change, 
its present surface bears warranty. Its glazings 
are gone :—thereby, however, the student gains an 
instructive lesson as to what was one of the later 
stages of the great portrait-painter’s practice. The 
portrait of Algernon, Tenth Earl of Northumberland 
(87) was evidently, from its peculiar shape, exe- 
cuted for some particular locality. This has been 
the occasion of a novel and piquant arrangement— 
which has not, however, detracted from the merits 
of one of Vandyke’s most elegant versions of a 
person of rank. In this respect it is a very happy 
exemplification of the artist’s talent in imparting 
to his canvas the style of his sitter. The First Earl 
of Montgomery, Philip Earl of Pembroke (35) isa 
half-length of the same Lord Chamberlain who in 
the great picture at Wilton is represented as seated 
surrounded by his family. Here, he appears stand- 
ing, with his wand in his hand and other insignia 
of his office by his side. The figure has a very 
dignified character. The flesh tints are much 
heightened in value by contrast with the peculiar 
tone of the blue ribbon of the Order of the Garter 
which is seen traversing the Earl’s breast. The 
whole-length figure of The Abbé Scaglia (6) is one 
of three known pictures of the same dimensions. 
The best is believed to be that in the Gallery at 
Antwerp. Another in the Scamp collection at 
Ghent is inferior to this. There is some admirable 





a in the picture before us. The head and 
nds are wrought with great breadth; and the 
various details are capitally controlled by the sim- 
plicity of the general arrangement,—which, with 
its warm and transparent background, opposes 
well the dark and por mass into which the 
costume of the figure resolves itself. In each of 
the foregoing the appliances advantageous to en- 
hance the naturalness of the human form find their 
place with great picturesqueness. These are not 
pressed unmeaningly into the service,—nor do they 
embarrass the probable action of the figures. 
Above all, they do not vulgarize the sitters, nor 
lower the Painter’s art. 

From the foreign great masters in the art of 
portrait painting, we turn to examples of the 
most eminent in our own school. Nine from 
the pencil of the first President of the Royal 
Academy grace these walls. There is the group 
of Lord Sydney and Col. Acland (116), repre- 
sented as archers in the act of discharging their 
arrows. The incident has suggested action which 
may reasonably be considered as exceeding the 
verge of probability. The colour and effect are 
splendid.—The Portrait of John Julius Angerstein 
(135) is interesting no less from its excellent art, 
than from its being the presentment of the distin- 
guished Russian merchant whose collection formed 
the nucleus of our National Gallery. As to the 
assigned parentage of Benjamin Booth (125) we 
take leave to be sceptical. To our view it has less 
of the style of Sir Joshua than of that of Opie or of 
Romney. A careful examination inclines us more 
to the former. Of children there are two most 
charming specimens. The naif little country-boy, 
Master Bunbury (123), sits with his hands on his 
knees gazing out of the canvas at us in childish 
bewilderment, as if we had come suddenly upon 
him as he rested fatigued from the effects of a long 
ramble. This is one of Sir Joshua’s most delicious 
personifications of juvenile character. Its execu- 
tion is a perfect marvel. Each touch is made 
expressive of the form intended to be conveyed— 
and though slight and to the uninformed appearing 
to be casual, has an intention like that of Rembrandt, 
which made correct calculation as to its full value 
when seen in the situation in which it was destined 
to be placed.—Full of character and blood is the 
small seated figure of The Lady Caroline Howard 
(118). The face of the little girl bespeaks her a 
person of condition. She plucks a rose with the 
most artless simplicity. Then, of female portraiture 
there are Lady Romney (127),—Jane, Cowntess of 
Harrington (132),—and a stylish and elegant figure 
of Lady Worsley (138).—This is a very difficult 
subject to have made a picture of,—with its singu- 
larly shaped costume and its trenchant colour. 
Anne, Lady Harewood, (142) is a Correggiesque 
treatment of the mother with her child: — very 
agreeable in its composition,—full of the negative 
hues of flesh so peculiar to the great Italian master 
alluded to—and imbued with a feeling and a grace 
that could have been rendered only by an eye 
skilled in reading nature correctly. Inferior in a 
slight degree in quality to the preceding is the 
group of Mrs. Angerstein and her Infant Daughter 
(121),—but with a charming simplicity that makes 
us on looking at it forget the painter and his con- 
trivances.—The versatility of this, the greatest 
painter that the British school has to boast of is 
excellently represented in some poetic emanations 
of the same mind that has produced the individu- 
alities above mentioned. What an affecting picture 
is that illustration of Allighieri’s lines, Ugolino and 
his Sons (56) in the Torre del Fame! What an 
epic in colour! how affecting is its pathos !—What 
sense of character and what dramatic action we 
have in Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy 
(70)! How palpably has art in the hands of 
the great artist been made ministrant of one 
of the most poetical and ingenious compliments 
that painter could possibly pay to actor! 
How distinct and eloquent is the pictorial descrip- 
tion given by Reynolds of the two histriomic 
natures,—how thoroughly human the bearing and 
action of the being who is the subject of their con- 
tention! The Fortune Teller (113) bespeaks the 
artist’s mastery over the more humble and natural 
exemplifications of the human passions. Nothing 
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can well exceed the joyousness and purity of the 
arch-looking girl who cries out in perfect aba 
at the promised good fortune of the professional 
diviner. Her hand is delicately detained by her 
lover, who enters with mock seriousness into the 
spirit of the fun. While ‘ Ugolino’ has the sad and 
pallid colour suited to the event and to the chamber 
of horrors and of death,—‘ The Fortune Teller’ has 
the freshness and richness that are in harmony 
with hope. Of an eclectic kind is a Nymph and 
Piping Boy (114). Titian and Correggio seem to 
have inspired the motives which have lavished 
glowing tints and delicate gradations on a grace- 
fully posed female form, reclining half in shade, 
listening to the simple strain of an artless boy. 
Full of the mastery of Art, there is, however, 
‘less here of freshness or originality of thinking. 
Among other British portraits which remain 
to be noticed are those by Lawrence :—of which 
that of Mrs. Lock (98), accepted as one of the 
pre-eminent works of the artist, does not stand 
in favourable comparison with those of his great | 
predecessor. Most beautifully drawn in its details, 
it is wanting in solidity and richness of colour, 
and in that impasto which gives the look of reality 
by its modelling.— The Right Hon. W. Pitt (111) 
has a more masculine look than it was the habit 
of the painter to impart to his men.—Mrs. Anger- 
stein and her Son (137) is just one of those arti- 
ficial whole-lengths which for the painter’s repu- 
tation had better not have been permitted to re- 
appear in juxtaposition with many of the most 
select examples of the most distinguished artists in 





the department of portraiture. 

The portrait of John Flaxman, R.A. (130), hy 
Jackson, is a very faithful resemblance of the most 
distinguished sculptor of whom our country can 
boast. It breathes the meekness yet firmness of | 
a character that united to pre-eminent talents | 
integrity and amiability. Of another professor, 
Henry Fuseli (140), there is here once more placed 
before us the well-known little portrait by Harlow, 
—esteemed for its faithfulness as well as for the 
With the mention of | 


picturesqueness of its style. 
the Portrait of Robert Lord Clive (131) by Dance, 
we must conclude our notice of some of the more | 
remarkable portraits, ancient and modern, in this | 
Exhibition. 





Frye-Art Gossip. — The course pursued by | 
the managers of the Modern Exhibition of Pic- | 
tures at Lichfield House is not likely to win 
favourable opinions from the artists of England. | 
Its pretensions to public notice were rested on | 
the ground that it was to supply a desidera- | 
twm not presented by the Great Industrial Exhi- | 
bition. A collection of pictures representing the 
talents of the various countries of Europe was 
to be concentered within the walls of Lichfield | 
House,—so that the comparative merits, if pos- | 
sible, of each school might there be judged of. | 
There appears, however, to be on the part of the | 
management a want of impartiality which prevents | 
those of our native artists who are contributors 
from being fairly estimated. Tp the larger num- 
ber of instances, the pictures of our native school 
are either hung between windows where it is 
impossible to see them, or so partially lighted in 
corners as to subject them to very doubtful read- 
ings. The arrangers have not taken the practical 
hint of the managers of the Great Exhibition itself: 
—who in the distribution of localities and other 
details (and we may confidently anticipate the 
same with regard to the distribution of prizes) have 
known of no distinction between the native and 
the foreign exhibitor.—If taken in a proper spirit, 
our suggestion may not come too late to repair a 
mistake which will certainly have the effect of 
offending and alienating the artists of England. 

In the same liberal spirit which has induced 
other noble possessors of collections of Fine-Art 
works to throw their galleries open for public in- 
spection, the Duke of Bedford is, we understand, 
about to issue cards for a view of his small but 
choice assemblage of pictures in Belgrave Square, 
on Tuesdays and Fridays, from eleven till four, 
during the remainder of the season.— While on this 
subject, it may be as well to observe that the Gros- 
venor collection is still sealed to all but those who | 





have a personal acquaintance with its proprietor— 
notwithstanding what fell from the Marquis of 
Westminster on a recent occasion. 

In noticing the sale of Mr. Maberley’s collection 
of etchings [ante, p. 610] we mentioned the prices 
which some of the more important lots realized. 
We may add that the purchases for the Print De- 
partment of the British Museum r>medy certain 
deficiencies which were known to exist in that 
establishment—with but slender chance, as it was 
thought, of their ever being supplied. The very 
rare etching by Claude, ‘The Dance under the 
Trees’ (No. 10 of Robert Dumesnil’s Catalogue,— 
from Mr. Wells and Mr. Seguier’s collections), is 
in a state elsewhere unknown to the collectors of 
this artist’s works:—having three goats to the left 
of the foreground, which are taken out in the 
after state, though portions are imperfectly seen. 
There are other important variations. There are 
here, too, that richness and unity of effect and that 
atmospheric truth characteristic of his pictures, 
which in the after states were destroyed. This was 
a most desirable print for the National Collection 
to possess. It makes the series to which it belongs 
complete. One of the four hunting pieces by 
Rembrandt, (numbered 119 in Mr. Wilson’s Cata- 
logue) we omitted before to mention. It is in an 
extremely rare and curious state. The plate on 
the right side is very uneven,—being five inches 
wide towards the bottom and only four inches and 
seven-eighths at the top. In the usually known 
state it is made even, and a slight portion of the 
etching is cut away. The ‘Village with the Square 
Tower’ by Rembrandt, (numbered 215 in Mr. 
Wilson's Catalogue), is in the first state,—and also 
of the greatest rarity. This has been in the Law- 
rence, Bell, and Wilson collections. The same 
master’s ‘Young Man in a Mezetin Cap’ (numbered 
291 in Mr. Wilson’s Catalogue) is another print 
of the greatest rarity. It is in the state before 


| @ lock of hair was introduced by the side of the 
| cheek below the nose, and before the hair was 


introduced flowing on the right shoulder. No 
example of this particular etching—which had 


| been formerly in the Sheepshank and Seguier col- 


lections—was to be found in either the Aylesford 
or the Verstoelk collections. —The new Rembrandts 
are all in such rare states as to assist in making our 
national collection of the works of that master now 
almost the first in Europe. 

The good people of Chelmsford, after having 
made a vigorous demonstration of their intention 
to honour their fellow-townsman, the late Chief 
Justice Tindal,—and having actually purchased 
Mr. Baily’s fine statue of the deceased Judge, in 
the robes and insignia of the dignity which he had 
reached, to the illustration of the town,—became 
suddenly paralyzed in their proceedings when 
their work seemed done, and have had their 
enthusiasm so far thrown away—for want of a 
site. We forget how many years it is now that the 
Art-treasure which they had the energy to acquire 
has been literally “shelved” for want of their 
knowing what to do with it. We know not what 
is the difficulty which has prevented, and prevents, 
their carrying out their original intention of erect- 
ing this monument in front of the Shire Hall :— 
but they have hit—as we are informed—on a very 
curious mode of solving the dilemma in which they 
are thereby placed. In the centre of a square of 
Chelmsford stands, it seems, the town conduit ; 
and this it is now proposed to adapt as a basement 
for the statue :—thus converting the late Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas into a Water God! 
This is a species of apotheosis which the eminent 
Judge, we presume, scarcely looked for. Among 
the honours that loomed through the long per- 
spective of his law-path, we dare say it never once 
occurred to him that he might figure finally as 
Aquarius in his capacity of Conduit-master. There 
is very likely some ingenuity hid under this 
thought,—of Law on a Water-Butt :—but until we 
get at it, we must think the Chief Justice usurps 
the place of Father Mathew. We have had 
Judges of old whose very appropriate place would 
have been under the pump :—but a Judge sitting 
om a pump is a new notion. ‘“‘There is,” writes 
to us ‘An Inhabitant and Subscriber to the Statue,’ 
‘among the common and unlettered of the town, 





a strong feeling against this arrangement, 

fess to the same for myself; and cannot at 
discover any authority, by way either of 

or of rule of taste, which can justify thus bring: 
together in a work of Art two things which tt 
to have no idea in common.” Without ventys 
on the question of taste against the Chelmafon 
Committee, we ourselves do think that, in the axe 
of a Judge, the argument of “ precedent” shoul 
have had more weight.—‘‘ We are, however 

our correspondent, humbly, ‘‘open to conviction 
and conversion; and will be obliged to you OF Your 
readers for any good reasons that you 
pleased to give which should reconcile us to ‘i, 
combination of a Judge and a fountain.” We 
very willing to help our correspondent,—but ey 
only guess. May not some dim reference to tj. 
Fountains of Justice be intended? If s0, thi ;, 
certainly a method—however eccentrically it may 
dispose of the Judge himself—of spiritualizing ¢), 
Town Pump. ; 

It is stated from Berlin that M. Kiss’s origina 
group of ‘The Amazon’—of which a copy in ziny 
is now in the Palace of Glass—has been purchaggj 
by the Prince of Prussia for the purpose of presen. 
tation to the Queen of England.—We should rejoj 
to see the work in England; but are inclined j 
think there must be some mistake in the statement, 
—as we had understood the group to be already th: 
property of the King, or of the nation.—It is fy. 
ther said that, in addition to the American py. 
chase of the copy here,—two other zine copie 
have been ordered from the artist by Americn 
amateurs. 

The collection of pictures and water-coloy 
copies formed with a view to be engraved in the 
Royal Gallery of British Art has been selling at 
Christie & Manson’s:—and as the statement of 
prices forms a chapter of interest in the history of 
a nation’s progress in the taste for Art,—wewil 
report for the benefit of our readers the sums which 
a few of the principal pictures fetched :— Th 
Battle of Waterloo,’ by George Jones, R.A, 
realized 250 guineas ; ‘The Whaler,’ by J. M.W. 
Turner, R.A., brought 285 guineas ; ‘The Tom) 


of the Horatii and Curiatii, at Albano,’ by Richarif 4évioii 
AUTODIO 


Wilson, R.A., 115 guineas ; ‘ Morning,’ by Gaim. 
borough, sold for 200 guineas,—this picture, with 
another, was purchased after the artist’s death by 
George the Fourth, when Prince of Wales, for 
2,000 guineas, and presented to Mrs. Fitzherbert; 
the ‘ View of Saltash, Devon,’ by J. M. W. Tw. 
ner, R.A., brought 330 guineas ; Linnell’s ‘ Lani. 
scape,’ with children feeding chickens in the for- 
ground, sold for 200 guineas ; Gainsborough’s ‘Por- 
trait of Admiral Hawkins,’ fetched 90 guineas; 
‘The Coquette,’ a study, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
sold for 90 guineas ; and Constable’s ‘ View of Hai: 
leigh Castle, looking towards the Nore,’ 30 guiness; 
‘Repose,’ by Gainsborough, fetched 900 guiness. 
This work, considered one of the master’s chgi- 
d’ceuvre, was given by him to his daughter Mary 
as a wedding portion, and is from the colle- 
tion of Mr. Brigs, of Leamington. ‘The Combat, 
Mercy interceding for the vanquished, by W. Eth, 
R.A., 570 guineas. This is a small copy, inail 
‘The Ruins of the Temple of the Sun, at Baalber, 
looking towards Mount Lebanon,’ by D. Roberts 
R.A., 370 guineas. This picture is from M. 
Knott’s collection. “The Morning after the Wreck 
—a Dutch East Indiaman on shore in the Oster 
Schelde, with Zieriksee in the distance, by ¢. 
Stanfield, R.A., 880 guineas. ‘A Sunset at Sa 
after a Storm,’ by F. Danby, 195 guineas, frou 
Sir Thomas Lawrence’s collection, ‘The Ferry, 
by F. Lee, R.A.—the scenery on the banked 
the Thames, 150 guineas; ‘St. John proclaiming 
the Messiah,’ by T. Uwins, R.A., 135 guineas; 
‘The Author and the Actors’—a scene from ‘Gl 
Blas,’ by D. Maclise, R.A., 580 guineas ; ‘Joba 
Knox reproving the Ladies of Queen Mary's Coutt, 
by A. E. Chalon, R.A., 85 guineas ; ‘Rustic Ho 
pitality,’ by Collins, R.A., 280 guineas; ‘The Lock, 
—a canal scene at evening, by J. M. W. Ture, 
R.A., 360 guineas ; ‘A Summer Morning,’ by f. 
Lee, R.A. and T. S. Cooper, R.A., 370 guiness; 
‘Christ and the Two Disciples at Supper at Be 
maus,’ by J. Linnell, 400 guineas; ‘ Mercy a 
Trath are met together, Righteousness and Peat: 





by W. Etty, 
copy, in all. 
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kissed each other,’ S. A. Hart, R.A., 135 
ish 9s; ‘The Child’s Prayer,’ by Redgrave, R.A., 
‘ and ‘The Artist’s Mill at Bett-y- 


’ by W. Miiller, 60 guineas. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
D APPEARANCE of MADAME VIARDOT.—Second 
of LE PROPHETE.—On TUESDAY NEXT, June 24, 
be performed, Meyerbeer’s Grand Opera,‘ LE PROPHETE.’ 
a Madame Viardot (her second appearance this season) ; 
e Castellan; Jean of Leyden, Signor Mario, 
pet, Signor Tagliafico; Serjeant, Signor Soldi; Pea- 
Gant Signor Rommi and Signor Rache ; ‘riona, Signor Sti- 
sn, Mathesin, Signor Polonini ; IT Formes.—The 
i: ja the Grand Coronation Scene of the Third Act will 
the powers of the full Orchestra, the Military Bands, 
rus, and Organ. The Incidental Ballet in the Skating 
iJ] be supported by Mdile. Louise Taglioni and M. Alex- 

and comprise the celeb Quadrille des Patineurs. 

‘Composer, Director of the Masic,and Conductor, Mr. Costa. 


0n THURSDAY NEXT, June26,a GRAND EXTRA NIGHT 
qilitake place —Full particulars will be duly announced. 

Commence at Eight. Boxes, Stalls and Tickets to be had at the 
jox-office of the Theatre. 


s1GNOR RONCONI has arrived, and will make his first 
spearance in a few days. 

BRNST, SIVORI, SAINTON, LAUB, PIATTI, BOTTE- 
sINI. HILL, DELOFFRE, PAUER and HALLE, at the 
yUSICAL UNION, June 24 (Director's Matinée), will play 
Selections from the Works of Haydn, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, 
I , Mayseder, Maurer, Bottesini, Vieuxtemps, ocal 
Pieces to be sung b: Keichart—Accompanyist, Eckert.— Doors to 

wo, Concert to begin at Three, and end at 
Halfpast Five.—Tickets, for Strangers to be had, 10s. 6d. each, at 
Cramer & Co.'s, Regent Street. No Free Admissions will be 
qvn. The Circle, Gallery and Seats behind the President 
yaerved for the Committee and Members. J. ELLA, Director. 


M. BAUGNIET’S PICTURE, of Sixteen Artists in one Group, 
WILL BE REAPY in JULY. Proof Copies to be ordered and 
ysid for at the Concert Rooms, 108. each. 


ywisS BASSANO and HERR KUHWE beg to announce their 
ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CONCERT will take place at 
the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, on TU AY, the 
‘of June 1851.—Vocalists: Mesdames Catherine F 
Biiza Birch, Johannsen and Bassano; Messrs. Stigel 
Jules Stockhausen and Pischek. Instrumentalists: Madame 
ish Alva lessrs. Ernst, Piatti and Kuhe. Conductors: 
Ber Eckert, Messrs. Brinley Richards, Robert Green and Diletta. 
Tickets, Half-a-Guinea ; Keserved Seats, 15s. each, to be had of 
al principal Music-sellers, and of Miss Bassano, 19, OUsnaburgh 
Street, Regent’s Park, and of Herr Kuhe, 15, Priucess Street, 
(arendish Square. 


§f. MARTIN’S 
of H 


Patronage RH. 
Duchess of Buecleuch—HERK KAUFMANN & 
Dresden, will have the honour of giving THRE 
MUSICAL PERFORMANCES, on TUESDAY E N 
RIDAY EV NG, the 27th, and MONDA 
3 when they will introduce for the first time 
ia this country their newly-invented Instruments, viz, HAR- 
WONICHORD, ORCHESTRION, SYMPHONION, CHORD- 
AUTODION and TRUMPET-AUTOMATON.—To commence 
at Eight o'clock precisely.—Admission : Stal ‘s.; Unreserved 
Seats, 5a. ; to the Upper Part of the Hall, 2s. 6d., to be had at the 
Hall, and of all principal Music-sellers. 
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ENGLISH GLEES ANB Mapricats. — Some of 
the gentlemen of the Chapel Royal this day week 
cmmenced a series of Chamber Concerts at 
Willis's Rooms, with the intention, it has been 
sated, of reviving popular interest in music of this 
peuliarly English form.—So far as their perform- 
ace went, nothing could be more precise, more 
fnished, or more tunefully refined. The voices 
we all good, of their several qualities, and well 
talanced as a whole. There are less, too, of the old 
fnicalities,—fewer of the 

Sweet, reluctant, amorous delays,— 
belonging to the ancient English style of glee- 
warbling, than might have been expected from a 
body whose proceedings must be more or less regu- 
ted by tradition. 

So well do we wish to any undertaking of 
vhich the object is to maintain and develope the 
individualities of English music, that we must 
follow the above well-merited praise by a hint or 
wo bearing on points the misapprehension of 
Vhich has brought English part-music into dis- 
‘pute with the sound musical amateur, as distin- 
guished from the vocalist seduced by his own 
ympathies and physical powers.—The announce- 
ment of this series of Concerts reveals a want 
i discrimination on the part of those project- 
agit. “Glees and madrigals” demand different 
wnditions of execution:—those, the co-operation 
numbers, —these, the employment of single 
Wices.—By dispensing with soprani, again, a most 
dtractive means of contrast and source of variety 
lave been cut off.—Then, in the programme of ‘‘the 
‘pening day,” by admitting a harmonized English 

and a four-part air a la Polacca, translated 
fom some German ‘Orpheus’ or ‘ Amphion,’ (a 
‘mpesition, furthermore, written to be led by a 
Voice differing in quality from the one used,) the 
pression might have been justifiably produced 





that our stores of classical vocal music in parts 
are limited within confines so narrow as to be 
hardly worth the ransacking. Such is not the case. 
—But, in addition to these objections which it 
would be hard to answer even to the satisfaction of 
the traditional lovers of the English Glee, —another 
exception must be made, which will by them be 
thought fantastic, foolish, and personal,—though 
of too great artistic importance to be overlooked. 
No habit will reconcile us to the use of the 
male falsetto as leading voice. A specimen more 
faultless, either as to tone, taste, or power, than 
the one presented on Saturday has probably never 
existed :—nevertheless the very manner of producing 
the tone inevitably induces a mannered execution 
and sickly articulation, destructive of musical force 
and contrast, and oppressive to the ear by their 
monotony.—The coarse energy of the first tenor in 
a German part-song is not particularly welcome to 
any delicate ear; but that voiceis capable ofa manly 
force and a musical emphasis which no study or in- 
telligence can give to the English counter-tenor,— 
since there the attention which should be devoted 
to expression must be applied to the restraint of 
those odd, unctuous and nasal sounds which have 
a perpetual tendency to get ‘‘ the upper hand.” 

Till more regard be paid to the distinctions and 
difficulties above indicated—which every year of 
our general progress in Music brings out into a 
brighter light and sharper relief, — the: English 
Glee will hardly take the place, whether as regards 
composition or executive display, which its lovers 
(ourselves among the number) desire it should. 

Sr. Marriy’s Hatt.—Mr. Hullah’s Monthly 
concerts were brought to a close on Wednesday 
last, by a performance commencing with a new 
Cantata, written by Mr. Frank Mori, to text by 
Mr. Palgrave Simpson, on the subject of ‘Fridolin.’ 
It might be asked how far a romantic and melo- 
dramatic German ballad could furnish a good 
text for English music: but this is a sort of ques- 
tion as yet caviare to our poets and composers, 
who are more apt to imitate than to originate— 
or to consider in which direction lies a blank for 
them to fill up.—Having propounded it, we will 
commend Mr. Simpson for a nicety in the laying- 
out of his composition which must make him 
a collaborator acceptable to any musician. Mr. 
Mori’s share in ‘ Fridolin’ justifies the favourable 
opinion a twelvemonth since expressed with regard 
to his MS. opera. There are elegant passages 
and picturesque orchestral fancies in his work ; 
the duett for the two ladies must be specified—the 
opening also of the forge scene. We were not 
blanked by any of that direct imitation which is 
a feature so frequent in new music by English 
writers. The solo voices are pleasingly combined, 
and their several powers carefully studied. Some 
tediousness is to be observed, and a general disre- 
gard of accent, —as may be judged when we instance 
“still” and “chill” set as a dissyllable. This may 
be ascribable to foreign training ; but in an En- 
glishman writing for England it is obviously inad- 
missible. The Cantata entirely succeeded. The solo 
parts were carefully sung by Mrs. Enders- 
sohn, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Herr 
Pischek: — and the whole went more satis- 
factorily than could have been expected from the 
first performance of a work of such length—only 
completed, we are informed, since it was placed 
in rehearsal. The English musicians owe much to 
Mr. Hullah for the readiness which he shows to 
give them fair hearing. The works announced 
in his programme for the eight concerts now con- 
cluded— by Mr. Macfarren and Mr. Sterndale 
Bennett—were not brought forward simply because 
they are not yet completed. 

The second part of Wednesday’s concert was 
opened by M. Gounod’s dignified and spirited 
Crusade scene, ‘ Peter the Hermit :—-which pro- 
duced a greater effect than on its first performance, 
in part from the power and energy with which the 
solo was delivered by Herr Pischek. Every hear- 
ing of M. Gounod’s music tends to confirm our 
first impulses with regard to it. What other 
neophytes seem to be groping for he has found, 
—a style; open possibly to improvement in the 
matter of orchestral brilliancy,—but noble, expres- 





sive and true,—derived from no sources save those 
of his own feeling and invention, set free to take 
their way by the agencies of reflection, study, and 
command over technical resources. That every 
writer commencing thus may have to wait—but 
is sure to win,—is a fact which can have no better 
illustration than is to be found in the years of 
divided opinion with regard to the claims of Men- 
delssohn and in his present acceptance. That which 
is essentially new and real, because it is individual, 
has ever tofight a battle with prejudice, self-interest, 
and slowness of apprehension :—but it is inde- 
structible. Beethoven's confidence regarding the 
fate of his own music was something far different 
from the blind assurance of vulgar arrogance. The 
world, in that art at least, always does end in 
knowing something of its greatest men,—and we 
believe M. Gounod to be among them. 

ConcERTS OF THE WEEK.— Few weeks have 
been more liberal of Concerts than the past one : 
which has included benefit entertainments of all 
sorts and sizes, and the performances of ‘ con- 
stituted bodies.”—Among the former, we can 
merely advert to Soirées given by that rapidly- 
improving mezzo-soprano, Mdlle. Graumann, and 
by Mr. Benson,—to the Concert of Messrs. Kiall- 
mark and Giulio Regondi,—and to the chamber- 
music of that excellent violinist Mr. G. Cooper. 
—The Concert of Miss Dolby and Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper was this year, as usual, of the most sterling 
musical excellence. Miss Dolby is this year sing- 
ing her very best. Mr. Sloper chose for his great 
solo the loveliest of Pianoforte Concertos—such, 
assuredly, Beethoven’s in G major may be styled. 
This he played very well. The cadenzas were of his 
own composition: not only at once sound and felici- 
tous, but mercifully modest, for days like these when 
the Cadencer is too apt never to come to an end of 
his impromptu fait a loisir. The vocal music at this 
Concert was well varied : including a pretty Quar- 
tetto di camera, by a clever pianist, M. Schimon,— 
whom we have not had till now occasion to men- 
tion with the praise which he merits.—M. David's 
very choice entertainment at Stafford House, con- 
sisting of his own agreeable French recitations, 
alternated with declamation by Mdlle. Rachel, 
music by Miss Hayes, Mdlle. Meara, and singing 
by M. Levassor, must not be passed over. 

The last extra Matinée of Mr. Ella’s Musical 
Union will be memorable to all who were present, 
because of the perfection of Herr Halle’s piano- 
forte playing, and of the manner in which Beet- 
hoven’s E minor Razumoufisky Quartett was given, 
with Herr Ernst as leader. We cannot imagine 
the execution of the adagio (which we are disposed 
to rate as Beethoven's finest adagio) in any point 
surpassed. The dead silence during so long a 
movement, no less than the applause of the 
numerous audience when it had closed, must also 
be commemorated, as a warrant that our senti- 
ments were shared by every one present. 

On Monday's Grand Concert at Her Majesty's 
Theatre a few remarks must suffice. It was curi- 
ous to see Mr. Lumley’s entire opera corps appear- 
ing as choristers in the ‘Quoniam’ to Beethoven's 
Mass in c,—yet no lady singing throughout, save 
Madame Sontag and Mdlle. Duprez and Malle, 
Bertrand a note or two here and there. It was evi- 
dent that Madame U galde’s conquest of the London 
audience has still to be made :—while her great exe- 
cutive volubility and brio are duly acknowledged, 
they excite small enthusiasm or pleasure.—The 
performance of Rossini’s grand duetto from ‘ Bianea 
e Faliero,’ by Mdlle. Cruvelli and her sister, might 
have been bespoken for the justification of the 
Atheneum with those who have thought us too 
severe on this young lady. Her shake is good, 
and she has been liberally supplied with breath 
by Nature,—but almost every secret and known 
truth of the art of singing has to be learned 
by her.—Great curiosity was excited by the an- 
nounced discovery of some of Paganini’s manu- 
script eompositions, two of which were well per- 
formed by Signor Sivori. Is the score of the 
grand Concerto in § flat Paganini’s own,—or has 
it been filled up from a sketch? At this distance 
of time, the doubt presents itself:—so strangely 
discrepant were the effects produced on the former 
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and on the recent performance,—Signor Sivori 
played with great elegance and sweetness ; but the 
genius and the prodigious execution of his master 
and prototype are not possessed, and now will 
never be gained, by him,—and he is hardly wise 
in provoking inevitable comparisons. 


Royat Irattan Opera.—The revival of ‘La 
Favorita’ does not seem to advance that painful 
opera in popular favour, in spite of the powerful 
impression produced by its last act.—This year the 
part of Zhe King (which for some unexplained 
cause Signor Ronconi will not take) falls to the lot 
of Signor Tamberlik, whose late successes seem 
to have produced what success should and will 
produce on all conscientious persons, — namely, 
increase of care, spirit, and intelligence. Madame 
Grisi, too, who is in superb voice, has, as is usual 
with her, greatly improved in the part of Leonora. 
Signor Mario is slowly recovering from an indis- 
position the severity of which may be seen and 
heard; and on Tuesday, though obviously conva- 
lescent, could not give all his power and passion to 
the closing scenes.—It matters little :—the gloomy 
nature of the story, and the absence of brilliancy 
and freshness in the music, (compensated for by no 
depth of science or dramatic pertinence,) will 
always, we think, militate against the full success 
of ‘La Favorita’ in England. 


Sr. James’s THEATRE. —Mademoiselle de Belle 
Isle.—Those who have seen Mdlle. Mars will re- 
collect her by the generally exquisite finish of her 
performances,—in which the first conception was 
wrought out and filled up with a firmness of out- 
line and delicacy of detail that left no suggestion 
unattended to, no desire unfulfilled,—rather than 
by those forcible strokes and electrical currents of 
passion in which play-goers of the romantic school 
take delight. Mdlle. Rachel’s Mademoiselle de Belle 
Isle reminded us more forcibly than ever of the entire 
difference of method between the past and the pre- 
sent queens of the 7hédtre Francais. The former 
“‘ created” the part late in her career ;—the latter 
illustrates it by powerful bursts of emotion and mani- 
festations of energy; but some of Gabrielle's most 
eloquent speeches are precipitated with what seems 
almost haste prepense, and some of the finest 
touches of tenderness and inexperience belonging 
to the heroine’s age and position are overlooked by 
the young—as compared with the elderly—actress. 
—In short, whereas Mdlle. Mars aided experi- 
ment by increased care till the very last moment 
of her stage existence, — Mdlle. Rachel appears 
to be fixed, rather than progressive, in her manner 
of reading her parts, and in her execution at 
once to hazard more and to finish less highly than 
she did at the outset of her career.—M. Dumas, 
we know, is not quite a Corneille,—he having 
himself confessed as much at the memorable Beau- 
vallon trial; but the part of Mademoiselle de Belle 
Isle is one more than ordinarily full of nuwance,— 
and we are sorry to acquire from its represen- 
tation the conviction that whereas every year’s 
experience should bring variety to conceive if not 
power to execute, the modern Tragic Muse seems 
contented with so few tones and effects. 





Musica AND Dramatic GosstP.—It is reported 
that Mendelssohn’s operetta ‘Son and Stranger’ 
may possibly be produced at the Haymarket 
Theatre, with Miss Louisa Pyne in the principal 
soprano part.—Of the English version of ‘ Le Caid,’ 
by M. Ambroise Thomas, which was produced 
there on Wednesday, we must take some other 
opportunity of speaking. 

The engagement of Mdlle. Lind to Mr. Barnum 
is announced in the American papers as about to 
terminate at the end of a hundred concerts, in place 
of its being extended to one hundred and fifty, as 
was provided for at mutual pleasure. Mdlle. Lind, 
Lowever, in “a card” of her own, which follows 
Mr. Barnum’s “card,” sets forth that her intention 
is not to leave America yet, but to rest awhile 
when she is set free, and afterwards to give con- 
certs on her own account. 

We have always felt a strong persuasion that 
the individuality of Chopin as a composer was 
sure to bring his pianoforte-music one day into 
request,—no writer since Beethoven having ap- 








peared in style so unique, and so innocent of the 
slightest reference to model, ancient or modern. 
Now, we perceive that the Notturnos, Balades, 
&c. of the Polish poet—for a poet Chopin was—are 
creeping into our chamber programmes ; and two 
of the newest arrivals—a Mdlle. Meara and a M. 
Teleffsen (the latter, we believe, a Dane or a Nor- 
wegian) are expressly commended as ‘‘having the 
tradition” of the most exquisite and fanciful of 
modern pianists. The Lady seems to us excellent 
as a player of delicate chamber music: having 
the mixture of requisite firmness, graceful delivery 
and permissible fancy so sparingly to be found in 
these mechanical days. 

The week’s news from Paris is of no great 
variety, though important in some of its items. 
Of M. Chapuis, the new tenor who has made his 
appearance in ‘ Le Prophtte,’ we are told that his 
voice is more remarkable for quality than for com- 
pass,—that his diction is excellent,—but that he 
cannot act.—Madame Tasca, who, when she was 
Madame Taccani, preceded Madame Persiani as 
chanteuse de roulades at the Italian Opera in 
Paris,—has resumed her profession, and is now 
in the French capital waiting for an engagement. 
—It seems more than probable that the swbvention 
of the Italian Opera in Paris will be withdrawn 
by Government. 

A “celebrity” (as Burney called it), distantly 
resembling our Musical Festivals, has been given 
at Troyes.—The French, however, seem as yet 
alike incapable of getting up, or of sitting through, 
an Oratorio.—These are the weeks—let tourists 
remember—of the gatherings of the German Part- 
singers. 

In a recent letter to the Journal des Débats, 
M. Berlioz seems to labour under an impression 
that the recitatives to ‘Il Franco Arciero,’ per- 
formed at Covent Garden, were insinuated into 
public favour under cover of his name,—the reci- 
tatives written by him for ‘ Der Freischiitz,’ at the 
Académie, having been purchased, but not per- 
formed in London, though their performance was 
talked of and had been expected by the musicians. 
Now, we believe the facts to have been these :—that 
the arrival of the recitatives was delayed ; and that 
on their arrival they were found almost impossible 
either to be fitted with Italian text, or to be com- 
mitted to memory by the vocalists of the Royal 
Italian Opera ; that under this double difficulty, 
the recitatives performed were written by Signor 
Costa ; and that by the second night, before, in- 
deed, the weekly journals could speak of the Opera, 
the authorship was known and announced to the 
public [Athen. No. 1169], though the reasons for lay- 
ing by that which had been purchased and paid for, 
and for the immediate substitution of a piece of 
emergency-work, were not dwelt on, out of con- 
siderate respect for M. Berlioz. By such hasty 
statements as the one corrected, jealousies are raised 
amongst those whose interest it ought to be to stand 
on the most cordial terms of good understanding 
with each other,—we mean the leading musicians 
of Europe. 

We have spoken of the prize held out by royal 
command in Holland to the best three-act French 
Comic Opera which should be written by a Dutch 
composer. This has been carried off by a very 
young musician, M. Martin Lazare. 

It is announced that the direction of the Grand 
Ducal Theatre at Weimar is about to be confided 
exclusively to Dr. Liszt. 

There is nothing so strange as the world of public 
amusements. At this very moment, when the 
existence of some of the best-accustomed theatres 
of Paris is, to say the least of it, in a precarious 
state, and when concert-giving (as M. Berlioz 
will bear us out in asserting) is conducted there 
at an almost certain loss,—a new building in the 
Rue St. Nicolas, destined for theatrical and musical 
purposes, is about to be thrown open by its inven- 
tor, M. Barthélemy. The word “inventor” is not 
used fantastically ; since a notice of some length, 
which appeared in La Nowvelle Politique a few 
weeks sirice, specified all manner of novelties in the 
placing of the orchestra, in the lighting, in the 
sonority, in the arrangement of scenery, and in 
the accommodation of audience, as having been 
tried by M. Barthélemy. 





(Jung 21,'5) 


At Berlin an odd ukase seems to have been», 
mulgated, the object of which is to discou 
—in the Prussian theatres—noxious thi 
the claque. Those having free admissions are tobe 
prohibited from expressing applause or disgat; 
tion. It is difficult to imagine how such q 
lation can be enforced.—Since writing the an 
however, we read that during a performance 
the ‘Jolie Fille de Gand,’ three pe 
of what may be called the ‘‘ enthusiasm nyj 
have been compelled to leave the theatre, and that 
two of them were “taken up.”—All this, if 
savours of the music and manners belonging ty th, 
times of Frederic the Great, rather than $0 thos 
of his present devout, liberal, and artistic Majesty 
of Prussia. 

The society of amateurs acting for the benefit ¢ 
the proposed Guild of Literature and Art will, y 
are informed, perform their play and farce x 
Chatsworth during the present season. 
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Melchior Boisserée.—The death of this distin. 
guished man, brother to Sulpize Boisserée, is mug 
regretted throughout Germany. It was so far back 
as the year 1804, that three young men, citizens ¢ 
Cologne, conceived the idea of collecting and res. 
citating the medieval art-relics of the Rhine-land, 
But what was, probably, but contemplated as a pr. 
vincial undertaking, soon attracted the eyes of Europe 
and became a great fact of modern art-history., Whe, 
about 1808, Sulpize Boisserée determined to devoy 
himself entirely to the work on the Cologne Cath. 
dral, Melchior and his brother Bertram continued th 
research and collection of ancient paintings. By 
already in 1810, the old pictures had outgrown th: 
scanty spaces appropriable to them at Cologne 
They were transferred first to Heidelberg, and in 
1819 the three brothers migrated with them to Stut. 
gardt, where the king afforded room to this uniqu 
gathering of medieval art. It was Melchior wh 
chiefly attended to the restoration of the pictures, 
and enriched the collection during his travels in the 
Netherlands, in 1812 and 1813. Having found som 
of the pictures of Hemling and Memling, it was he 
who first attracted notice to these excellent, hitherto 
hardly known artists. In 1827 the collection was 
sold to Ludwig of Bavaria, and as tht Pinakothek 
(where they were to be placed) was not ready, the 
pictures were conveyed to Schleissheim. In this r- 
tirement, Melchior Boisserée devoted his whok 
attention to the art of glass painting, which at thet 
time was nigh considered as lost. If now such great 
things are accomplished at Munich in this department 
of Art, it was Melchior (conjointly with his brother 
Bertram) who paved the way by this collection of old 
specimens, seen with astonishment by travellers from 
the whole of Europe. When Bertram had dis 
(about 1830), Melchior joined his brother Sulpz 
at Bonn, where Melchior, in the prosecution of his 
favoured Art-studies, concluded his life in serene 
quiet and contentment.— Builder. 

The Werner Festival at Freyberg.—The memory 
of the great founder of geology is becoming dearer to 
his numerous disciples every year. Thus, the late 
commemorative festival was very numerously attended. 
After the procession had been formed in the halis 
the Mining Academy, it proceeded by torchlight to 
the ancient cathedral. Passing the venerable pile 
of the huge cloister, it arrived at the monument ¢ 
Werner, richly decorated; and by the portal f 
Byzantine origin entered the wide halls of the church. 
Prof. Breithaupt, as senior of the professors, deli 
an oration in honour of the man whose pupilsat 
now spread over the whole globe. The processiot 
was then joined by 700 miners, attired in thet 
medizval costume. When Werner became proies 
in Freyberg, it was exclusively a Saxon institution; 
but, under him it embraced, besides 981 natives, 70 
foreigners, and amongst them 236 not Germans, 
33 pupils from all parts of the globe—some among 
them now occupying the highest rank in the min 
profession.— Architect. 





To CorREsrospENTs.— W. P.—B. H. M.—S. A. @ 
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WRECKER shall have an answer when we can make tht 
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N° 1234] 


Ss 
a ececermne. 


R. W. H. WALSHE on DISEASES of the 
Mipant and LUNGS, their SYMPTOMS and TREAT- 


yest. 1 vol. 12. 6d. cl 
LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL LETTERS, b including 
5 SKETCH H of the HISTORY of CHEMISTRY Re- 
of the Author's latest Researches in DIRTEtICS. Phivst. 
wut y AGRICULTURE. Cheap Edition. Complete in 
iy ee 8yo. 68, cloth. 


Ill. 


HAND-BOOK of NATURAL 
7 oa baller MECHANICS, “HYDROSTATICS, 


TLOSOPHY f 
cs. * PNEUMATICS, SUUND, and OPTICS. 1 vol 
BDAC NE 


ia Zoster, Welton & Maberly, Upper Gower-street, and 
Patern 


arr URN & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—~— 





I. 
ABBEY. By the Author of 
‘The Discipline of Life.’ 2 vols. 

“To Lady Emily pensaby we are indebted for yelling which 


it to the best efforts of Miss Aust 
waco _ We elkty ; Chronicle, 


Il. 


The ENGLISH in AMERICA. 
By the Author of ‘Sam Slick,’ &c. 2 vols. 


Ill. 


ARTHUR CONWAY; or, Scenes 
in the TROPICS. By Capt. MILMAN, late 


33rd Regt. 3 vols. 
* A powe' tale, full of invention, character, and incident, - 
18, 
“4 work of considerable literary merit and powerful interest. 
esketches of tropical scenery, and the portraitures of various 
nations which it contains, give it a value and interest altogether 
dent of its attractions as a romance.”—John Bull. 
fn this this interesting work Capt. Milman has painted West In- 
dian scenery and life with equal clearness, force, and richness of 
colouring.”— Weekly Chronicle. 


Iv. 
The Hon. Mrs. NORTON’S New 
Novel, ‘STUART of DUNLEATH.’ 3 vols. 


(From The Times, June 13.) 

“Great —e of human nature is indicated throughout this 
work. The plot is natural, and the style fluent and poetical The 
ebaracters are sketch hed with a skilful and well-disciplined hand, 

tothe y authoress’s creative powers.” 





v. 
RALPH RUTHERFORD; 2 
NAUTICAL ROMANCE. By the Author of 
‘The Petrel.’ 3 vols. 


“ Admiral Fisher’s interesting nautical tale of ‘ Ralph Ruther- 
ford’ is a worthy member of the Marryat class, full of animated 
scenes, serious and droll, with the halo of a love story thrown 
around it.”—United Service Gazette. 





CotpurN & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough- 
street. 


GUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
ON. 
SHARE OF PROFIT INCREASED FROM 


ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 
Rulisies yaya —_ ay Society after | itor mmer, 1850. 





, and re- 


cing in tennial pe’ of division, will PAR- 

mICLP TE aN POUREI THs of the Net Protits of the Society 

— ane Midsummer, 1850, in proportion to their oe 
those 


profits, and according to the conditions contained i 
the Society’s Prospectus and Act of Parliament. 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuring 

lives = _o- lower rot in many other old-established offices, 

are fully protected from all risk byan ample guaran- 

tee fand in t in addition > the accumulated fun derived from the 
0! Ti 


young 





CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPA, 5 estebiieted by Act of Parliament in 1834,— 

8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London; 97, George-street, Edin- 
burgh ; 12, St. Vincubaiace, Glasgow ; 4, College-green, Dublin. 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3ist of 
= 1847, is as follows :— 

















mm Sum added {Sum added | 
wha |e Amara 2 Yo | “fa to od payable at 
£5,000 |13 yrs.10 mths.|£683 6 8 £787 10 0 | £64716 8 
5,000 | l year 12 ° 5,112 10 0 
1,000 | 12 years i00 00} 157 10 1,257 10 0 
1,000 | 7 years oo 157 10 0 1,157 10 0 
1,000 | 1 year - 6 2210 0; 1,02210 0 
500 | 12 years 500 0) 7815 0 623 15 0 
500 | 4 years es oe 400 545 0 0 
500 | 1 year . os ll 5 0 51l 5 0 








The Premiums, povertincions.ceoen the most moderate scale,and 
nly one-half need be paid . LF, the first five years, when the In- 
surance is for Life. yy rmation afforded on a) ~ to 
the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 


Cornhill and Baker-street, London ; Colleas 
ae 


Guarantee of a Company in existence for nearly 140 years. 


25 to 70 per Cent. on the 


or quarterly. 


I NION ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
(FIRE. LIFE. ANNUITIES.) 

reen, Dublin ; and 
Gronenger-street, F - 

LIFE.—Reduced Rates for Young and Middle Ages, with the 


The last BONUS (1848) gave appiTioNs to Policies varying from 
revious Seven Years’ Premiums. 

Lower Rates without Profits. 

Two-thirds only of the Premium may be paid until death. 
Decreasing and Increasing Rates of Premium, and half-yearly 


sgranted. Medical Fees allowed. 
FIRE INSURANCES at the usual meas, and PROFITS re- 
turned on Policies taken out for —— om xonse vie mpt payment. 
s ’ 


March 7, 1851. Is, Secretary. 
ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
SSURANCE SOCIETY, 
14, meee lace, and 52, King W illiam-street, City. 
E CHISHOLM, Chairman. 
RICHARD HARTLEY KENNEDY, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
The Annual Sonar’ Meeting of this Society was held on the 
22nd of May, when a Report of the business for the a, year was 
presented, exhibiting a statement of most satisfactory progress,— 
Phe new policies issued eye by one-third the number of those 
of 1849, and the claims being fully one-fourth under the estimate. 
r considering a very careful valuation of assets and liabilities, 
it was resolved to allow a reduction of 30 per Cent. on the Pre- 
miums payable on aon Policies on the participating scale, on which 
five or more annual payments had been previously made. 
Credit is allowed for half the Annual Premiums for the first five 
years. 


“ The following Table exemplifies the effect of the present reduc- 
ion :— 




















Age al Reducti Annual 
when prone | >rem wc oon | Premiam 
Assured. hitherto aid. | 30 per Cent. jnow payable. 
20 | #iae £017 6 £653 | £1412 3 
25 10 23 00 618 0 1620 
35 1500 || 4315 0 13 23 6 3012 6 
45 | 2000 sell 8 24 3 6 56 8 2 

A. R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 
Sainte LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
NY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, Lo: 


Empowered by’ Special Act of Parliament, 4 Wit cap. ix. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. 
Persons assured according to these rates are allowed credit (with- 
—_ Forge is for half the amount of the first seven Annual Pre- 
ums, paying interest thereon at the rate of Five per Cent. per 
pest with the option of paying off the Principal at any time, 
or having the cane deducted from the sum assured when the 
Policy becomes a clai 
A Table adapted copecially for the securing of Loans and Debts, 
by which the fullest Saseneny is obtained on very low, but gradually 
increasing Premiu 
Policies revived, nwithout the exaction of a fine, at any time 
within twelve months. 
A Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o'clock. 
Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 
Medical Attendants remunerated in all cases for their reports. 
Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium. 
Annual Premium required for an Assurance of 100/. for the 
Ww hole Term of Lite. 


Half Premium for 


Whole Prustem 





Age. seven years. after seven years. 
30 | £119 £2 36 
au 193 218 4 
50 226 450 
6 | 368 6 13 4 
E. Rk. FOSTER, Resident Director. 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 
Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisite information as to the 
mode of effecting A d upon application to 
the various Locai Agents, or at the Office, 1, Princes-street, Bank. 


UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, No. 11, Lombard-street, 


London. 
Directors. 


Thomson Hankey, Jun. Esq.. Chairman, 
Sir Walter K. Farquhar, Bart., Deputy-C. hairman. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. Stewart Lg ya he 
John Dixon, Esq. John bal 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. Row and N Mitchel Bsa. 
John Harvey, Esq. James Morris, E 
John G. Hubbard, Esq. Henry Norman, Esa 
George Johnstone, Esq. Henry R. Rey molde. Jun. Esq. 
John Labenshere, Esq. John Thornton, Esq. 
James Tulloch, Esq. 
ae Vigne, Esq. 








John Loch, Esq. 
George Lyall, Esq. 


’. Robarts, Es: “ oo Sykes Thornton, ‘tine 
3 Loyd, Jun. * Johu Henry a. Esq 
Actuary—Griffith Davies, Esq. F.R.S. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Under the provisions of an Act of 

Parliament, this p Comsany now offers to future Insurers Four- 

of the ts, with Quinquennial Division, or a Low Rate of 
-remium, without participation of Profits. 

The next division of Profits will be declared in June, 1855, when 
all Participating Policies which shall have subsisted at least one 
year at Christmas, 1854, will be allowed to ares in the Profits. 

‘At the several past Divisions of Protits made by this Company, 
the Reversionary Bonuses added to the Policies from One-Half the 
te amounted, on an average of the different ages, to about One 

r Annum on the sums insured, and the total Bonuses 
Rdded to the four CS ee aiviaions exceeded 77,0001. 

FOREIGN RISKS.—The ra Premiums required for the 
East and West — the Boitish Colonies, and the northern 
parts of the United States of America, have been materially 


uced. 

INVALID LIVES.—Persons who are not in such sound health 
as would enable them to insure their Lives at the Tabular Pre- 
ninwe may have their Lives insured at Extra Premiums. 

8 granted on life — to the extent of their values, 
provided oush policies shall have been effected _ sufficient time to 
ave attained in each case a value not under 

— GNMENTS of POLICLES—Written, Notices of, received 


aN OTICE I IS HEREBY GIVEN, That Assurances which expire 
at Midsummer must be renewed within fifteen days at this cect 
or with Mr. SAMS, No. 1, St. James’s-street, corner of Pall Mall 
or with the Company's Agents throughout the Kingdom, other- 

wise they become void. GEO. KEYS, Secretary. 


LAY LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, Fieet- 
reet, London, 5th June, 1 
Notice is meets given, that in conformity with the provisions 
of oe Deed of Settlement, a GENE. MEETING of PRO- 
PRIETORS will be held at the Society's Offi Fleet-street, 
London, *. be DAY, the 24th day of June instant, at Twelve 
o'clock at N m precisely, to elect a Trustee in the zoom of the 
Right Hon. the Sarl of Cottenham, deceas: to elect Six Di- 
rectors and Two Auditors, when those who go * oe office b 
rotation will be proposed for Re-election; and also for general 
purposes. 
By order of the Directo 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOW NES, Actuary. 
TORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 4. New Bank- ‘buildings, ro London, and 
64, Princes-street, E 1809, and incorpo- 
rated by Royal Charter. 
President—His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.@. 
n Board—Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman. 








, Esq. 
Physician—John Webster, M.D. , 24, Brook-street, Gros- 
venor-8q uare. 
Solicitor—Alex. Dobie, Esq. 2, Lancaster-place, Strand. 
dvantages offered by this Compa: oS 

1. A protecting capital of one million sterling, fully subscribed. 
lion, accumulated premium fund considerably above half a 
milion. 
. Fe; annual revenue from life premiums of more than 
05,000 
tL, Four-fifths (or 80 per cent.) of the profits divided every seven 


a 


or quarterly. 


ea. 
5. "Premiums may be paid annually, half- hyearly. 
ereby insurances 


6, An annual ascending scale of premiums, w 
may be effected at the lowest possible immediate ex tf ise. 
. On insurances for the whole term of life, half the ordinary 
premium may renain on credit for the first five year 

The next investigation of the Company's affairs will take place 
at oe end of the present year, and a bonus will be declared early 
inl 

‘Ail paticles effected on the participating scale before the 31st of 
December next, will be entitled to a share of the bonus. 


HENRY T. =. THOMSON, Secretary. 
ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established in 1797, 

For Granting Assurances on Lives and Survivorships, 





OFFICES, 

70, Lombard-street, City, and 57, Charing-cross, Westminster. 
irectors, 

Thomas Hodgson, Esq 

Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 

J. Petty Muspratt, — 

William Davis, Esq. harles Hampden Turner, Esq. 
Richard Fuller, Es 


James A. Gordon, Mf.D. F.R.S.| Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 


Matthias Attwood, Esq 
Robert Gurney Barclay. Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq. F.K.S. 


uditors. 
Emanuel Goodhart, i Bea. | _ John Davis, Esq. 
John — Esq. DCL. 


ON US. 
NOTICE.—FOUR-FI Pris of the net Profits realized by, the 
Company from Insurances effected upon the Perticipating Si 
Premiums allotted, agreeably to the conditions of the Policies, 
every Seven Years, commencing from the 3rd of July, 1 
The following is a specimen of the Bonuses declared at the first 
septennial investigation up to the 2nd of July 1847. 

















1 ! 
Age | | Premiums Pap, | B | Per-centage 
S| S| ——7 | 2 loadin 
Assur | Number. | Amount. Paid. 
\— = x 
15 | £300 | 6 [£315 0 0 |£16416 8| £52 6 6 
25 | 5000 7 | 77516 8| 34713 4] 4416 3 
35 2500 6 | 43117 6] 18318 0] 42h 8 
45 | 2000 | 6 464 0 0| 172 6 7| 37 210 








Annual Prenton | required fur the Assurance of £100 for the 
whole term of life 

















;W Fithout With | | Without) With 
Age.| Profits. Profits. Ase. | Profits. | Profits. 
15 [£111 0|£115 Of 40 |£21810|£3 6 5 
20 |11310| 119 3] 50 | 40 9 10 7 
30 | 2 40) 210 4) 6 | 610!'674 





ROBERT TU CKER, Secretary. 
JICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18, King William-street, City. 
Benjamin Hawes, Esq. Chairman, 
Thomas ——, Esq. oem. -Chairman. 
Charles Baldwin, Esq. | . K. Jameson, Esq. 
John Barnard, Esq. | sim Knill, Es 
George Denny, Esq | John Nolloth, Es <: 
Bryan Donkin, Fag. = B.S. Charles Phillips, Esq. 
Aaron Goldsmid, E: | Donte Sutton, Esq 
Sidney @arncy, og | O'B. Bellingham ¥ ‘volsey, Esq. 
Auditors, 
Anthony Dunlop, Esq.; Wm. Hawes, Esq.; E. Greenaway, Esq. ; 
‘James P. J ones, Esq. 
Bankers. 
Messrs. Barnard, Barnard & Dimsdale ; Commercial Bank of 
London ; London and ounty Banking Company. 
Physicians—Arch. Billing, M.D. F. T. W. Jones, ‘MD. 
Surygeons—James Farish, Esq. 3 : John TAL, Esq. ¥. RS. 
Standing Counsel—Russell Gurney, Esq. Q.C. 
Solicitor—. urtis, Esq. 


Assurers in this Company have the guarantee of an ample sub- 
scribed capital and careful an The 
success of the Society is manifest, from the fact that on hs esta- 
blishment more than 2,200 Policies have been issued uring 
over 1,300,0001., while its assets stand at 125,000/. and aE 4 wi 
an income of © 40,0001, a-year, steadily increasing. 

The business of the Com mpany embraces every description of risk 
connected with Life Assurance. The Premiums are moderate, and 
may be paid quarterly, half-yearly, or otherwise. 

Credit allowed of one-third of the Premiums till “death, or halfthe 
Preniame for five years, on Policies taken out for the whole of life. 

Extra Premiums for Foreign Risk ersons assured with the 
Company may obtain permission ~y “travel or reside in Canada, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, New Zealand, Madeira, Malta, Cape 
Colony,and m other healthy foreign climates, without payment Of 
extra premium; also, with some limit, in North America (not 
south of the 35° of North Latitude), and in Australia. 

Profits — Bonus.— Four-fifths or 80 per cent. of the entire profits of 
the Company ave ap wopriated to parties who have been ass on 
the profit scale for three clear years. 

Me ns.—Advances are made upon the Security of Freehold and 
Leasehold Property of adcquate value, of Life Interests, Rever- 
sions, and other Jegally assignable property or income. Great 
facilities are also offered to Assurers for obtaining at = expense, 
and quickly, temporary advances on Personal Securil 


WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary - Secretaxy. 
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LOBE INSURANCE, 
Pall Mall and Cornhill, London. 
Directors. 

Edward Goldsmid, Esq. Chairman. 

William Tite, Esq. F.R.S. Deputy-Chairman. 

George Carr Glyn, Esq. M.P. Treasurer. 
Henry Alexander, Esq. Boyd Miller, Esq. 
John S. Brownrigg, Esq. Sheffield Neave, Esq. 
Boyce Combe, Esq. Fowler Newsam, Esq. 
Thomas M. Coombs, Esq. William Phillimore, Esq, 
William Dent, Esq. . HH. Piticrosg Esq. M.P. 
J.W. Freshfield, Ea. sr Fi _ R.S.} Robert Saunders, Esq. 


Sir I. L. Goldsmid, F.R.S. |s ir Walter Stirling, Bart. 
Robert Hawthorn, Baa. Wm. Thompson, Le Ald. M.P. 
John Hodgson, Henry J. Wheel sq 


Esc 
Richard Lambert Jones, Esq. Josiah Wilson, Esq. 

Robert Locke, Esq. Benjamin G. Windus, Esq. 
Established 1803, for Fire and Life Insurance and Annuities, 
and the purchase of Reversions and Life Contingencies. 
APITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING. 

The whole paid up and invested, and —— independent of 

the amount of premiums received 

Insurances may be effected on Single Lives, on Joint Lives, and 
on the contingency of one life surviving another. 

Insurances for short or limited peri 
duced rates,and with the least practicable delay. 

Insurances on livesand property in foreign countries, are granted 
on apeteation at the Company’s Offices, or to their Agents at home 
or ab 

Fire. Policies due at Midsummer must be paid on or before the 


9th of July. 
(By order of the Board), 


_ Tanke. JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, REGENT-STREET 
CITY BRANCH: x ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 
Established 1806. 
Policy Holders’ Capital, £1,192,818. 
Annual Income, £150,000, Bonuses eanreh, £743,000 
Claims paid since the “ee of the Ottice, £2,001, 450, 


The Right a. EARL GREY. 
Directors. 


The Rev. James Sherman, Chairman. 

Henry Blencowe Churchill, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. William Ostler, Esq. 
George Dacre. ae Apsley Pellatt, 4 
William Juda, Esq. George Round, Es 
Sir Richard D. King , Bart. Frederick Squire, Bea. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird William Henry Stone, Esq. 
Thomas Maugham, Esq. Coss. William so Williams. 








Physician—J ohn’ —- M.D. 9 28 29, Upper! Hontaqae-steeth, 
4. ad ntague square’ 


NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE Fporsse ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG TE THE INSUR 


Examples of the Extinction of Pret of Premiums by the Surrender of 
Bonuses. 























Date Sum |Bonuses added subse- 
oe | Original Premium. — to be further 
Policy. | Insured. creased annually. 
1806 | £2500 |£79 » Extinguished | £1222 2 0 
1811 1000 33 1 ditto 23117 8 
1318 } 1000 34 16 10 ditto 114 18 10 
Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies. 5as 
Policy | Date. um | Bonuses | Total with Additions, 
No. | * | Insured. | added. | to be further increased. 
521 £900 | £98212 1 £1882 19 1 
1174 1810 1200 1160 5 6 2360 6 
3392 1820 5000 3558 17 8 855817 8 


Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom, at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No. 
50, Regent-street. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

39, Throgmorton-street, Bank ; and 14, Pall Mall. 
Chairman—THOMAS FAnPouMs, Esq., Alderman. 
Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM LE AF, Esq. 

Richard E. Arden, Esq. | J. a phery, Esq. Ald. M.P. 

William Banbury, Esq. me Seas. Esq. 

Edward Bates, Es q omas Kelly, Esq, Ald. 

Thomas C be osq. jm I Pilcher, Esq. 

James Clift, Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Auditors—Professor Hall, M.A.—J. B. Shuttleworth, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 

Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s- -place, Old Jewry. 
€ big is Actuary—Professor Hall, M.A. of King’s Collene. 
icittor—William Fisher, Esq. 19, Doughty-street. 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 
In addition to a large subscribed septal, Policy-holders have 
the security ofan Assurance fund of three hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds, and an income of 74,0001. a year, arising from 
the issue of 7,000 Policies. 


Bonus, or Profit Branch. 


Persons assuring on the Bonus system will be annually entitled 
to 80 per cent. of the profits on this branch (after payment of five 
yearly premiums); and the profit assigned to each Policy may 
either be added to the sum assured, or applied in reduction of the 
annual premium. 


Non-Bonus, or Low Premium Branch. 


The Tables on the non-participating principle afford peculiar 
advantages to the assu not offered by any other office, —for 
where the object is the least possible outlay, the payment of a 
certain sum is secured to the Policy-holder, on the death of the 
assured, at a reduced rate of premium. 

















__ Premiums | to Assure £100. Whole Term. 

Age. One Year, |s¢ \Seven Years. With Profits Without Profits. 
20 £017 § | £019 1 | £115 10 £111 10 

30 8 | H 25 5 207 

40 i 5 0 | £67 21410 

50 yu | 139 10 | 468 40n 

60 324 |} 6129 | 6 010 


One-half of the Whote Aa Premium may remain on credit 
fur sores x —— $e one niet the Premium ong cae for life 
yo cep Moa eal ol y at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 

fuane paid in one poms aie proofs have been approved. 

The Me ical ¢ Corus ttend “ys day at Th 

a every day ai rogmorton-street, at 

a quarter before 2 o'clock. E. BATES, Resident Director. 


s may be effected at re-° 


N 
a Ata ee of the MEMBERS of the LONDON INDIS- 
PUTABLE L POLICY COMPANY, held at the London 
Tavern, the 1 a a June, the following Report was read and una- 
nimously approved : 

In submitting their Third Annual Report to your consideration, 
the Directors have much satisfaction in requesting your attention 
2s the _ progress, present state, and future prospects of the 

ompan. 

At the “date of your last Annual Meeting the Company had 
issued 631 Policies, assuring the sum of 193,5731. 16s., and yielding a 
revenue of 7,43/. 12s. 2d.; and in the course of the last twelve 
months there have been received 429 proposals for the assurance 0: 
148,9551. 68, Of these proposals, 384 have been accepted and com- 
pleted, assuring 110,205l. 4s., and yielding in annual premiums 
4,043. 88. 7d. ; making the number of Policies issued within three 
years from the establishment of the Company 1,015, assuring 
303.7791, and yielding a revenue of 11,4831. 08. 9d. 

At your last Annual Meeting your Directors were enabled to 
congratulate you on the fact of the number of deaths having been 
considerably less than the one-half of the calculated ex: ney. 
In the course of the last year the proportion of deaths has been 
even less, and oe —— in the course of that period. have 
amounted to onl 

The Balance S ect t to the 31st of December last, and a Statement 
of the Assets and Liabilities of the under whi prepared, certified, 
and audited in terms of the Statute under which the Company is 
incorporated, is presented to the Meeting; from which it ap 
that, after providing for the payment of t ’e sums assured and out- 
standing debts, including the whole preliminary expenses attend- 

the formation of the Com mpany, there was at that @eriod a 
= ance of 17.6831. 6s. 6d., exclusively the property of and divisible 
amongst the Members of the Company, as directed by the Deed of 
Constitution. 

These facts will enable the Members to draw their own conclu- 
sions as to the prospects of the Company; but it may be proper to 
remind them, that although almost unexampled success, as proved 
by the issue of upwards of 1 1,000 Policies, and the accumulation of 
a revenue of 11 MOL within three years from the commencement of 
business, has arisen neither from the aid of Loan or Annuity 
transactions, but is the result of the practice of pure Life Assur- 
ance, the future business of the Company can be very much in- 
creased by their own exertions: and seeing that the whole profits 
belong exclusively to the Assured, and that the Policies of this 
Company are, from their date, unquestionable documents of 
security,—the Assured have it in their power greatly to extend the 
business, and thereby promote the welfare of the community at 
large and benefit themselves. 

London, 72, Lombard-street, June 13, 1851. 


Trustees. 
John Campbell Renton, Esq. | Richard Spooner, Esq. M.P. 
M.P. ames Fuller Madox, Esq. 
Richard Malins, Esq. Q.C. William Wilberforce, Esq. 
Directors. 
Esq. New| Robert Henry Forman, 
| “Ordnance, Pall-mall. 
Johu Lg tn doe a Hart- | John (— Esq. Alfred- 
Lombar 


place, Thurloe-square. 

Henry A. Bevan, “Esa. John- som joo ‘Esa. Arthur- 
street, America-squ street West, City. 

J.T. Bramwell, Esq. “Tenrence c. 0. Parnell, ‘Esa. Norfolk- 
Pountney- -lane. street, Park-lane. 

John Dengeeield, Esq. Craven-| Wm. Williams, Esq. Rood-lane, 
street, Strand. | Fenchurch-street. 

Auditors, 
Jas. Turner, Esq. Great George- bk> D. one Esq. Change- 


street, Westminster. mer 
Davi (Henrys Stone, Esq. Poul- 
ry, 


William 
Broad-street. 


Adams, Esq. 


George Cumming, Esq. West- 
bourne-grove. 


Medical Advise v= Benjanain Phillips, Esq. F.R.S. 
ankers—The London and Count 
Solicitors— Messrs. Atkins & Andrew, White Hartos. Lombard-st. 
Secretary—David Alison, Esq. Alfred-place, Bedford-square. 


PADDINGTON LOCAL BOARD, 
24, Connaught-terrace, Edgware-road. 

The Rev. James Bhecgols Boone, A.M. Stanhope-street, Hyde Park. 

Captain Creed, Norfolk-crescent, Oxford-square. 

Roger Gadsden, Esq. Maida- hill W est, and Bedford-row. 

Charles Pemberton, Esq. Eastbourne-terrace, Hyde Park, and Lin- 
coln’s Inn-fields. 

Thomas Jervis Amos, Esq. York-street, Portman-square. 

George Y. Robson, Esq. Eastbourne-terrace, Hyde Park, and New- 
square, Lincoln’s Inn. Medical Adviser—J. B. Brow: n, Esq. 
Oxford-square. Secretary—Charles Hoghton, Esq. 

Manager— ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Esq. 


UNIVERSAL! LIFEASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Established 1834. Empowered by ey Act of Parlia- 
ment, 1, King William-street, London. the ‘Assurance of 
Lives at Home and Abroad, including Gentlemen engaged in the 
Military and Naval Services. 


. Wimpole-street. 








Directors. 
Sir Henry Willock, K..S. Chairman, 
John Stewart, Esq. Deputy- Chairman, 
ike -Gen. Sir Ra. Armstrong, | ) Francis Macnaghten, Esq. 


| Charles Otway Mayne, Esq. 
John Sa a, Esa. M.P. William Kothery, Esq. 
Augustus Bosanquet, Fsq. Robert Saunders, Esq. 

Charles Dashwood Bruce, Esq. James Duncan Thomson, Esq. 
Ellis Watkin Cunliffe, Esq. | Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.N. 
William Kilburn, Esq. 


-1uditors—Robert Gardner, Weis ; Robert Hichens, Esq. ; 
Villiam Oxborough, Esq. 

Bankers— Bank of England, and Messrs, Currie & Co. 
Solicitor—William Henr: 7. Cc a 2sq. 
Physician—George Burrows, M.D. F.R.S., 18, Cavendish-square. 
Actuary—David J soy ‘Esq. 


The eine adopted by the Universal Life Assurance Society 
of an annual valuatfon of assets and liabilities, and a division of 
three-fourths of the profits among the assured, is admitted to offer 
great advantages; especially to those parties who may wish to 
appropriate their proportion of profit to the reduction of future 
premiums 
The following table will show the result of the last division of 
prone, as declared on the 14th of May, 1851, to all persons who 
ad on that day paid six a being a reduction of 
45 per cent. on the current annual premium. This will be found a 
most liberal reduction if the original premiums be compared with 
those of other offices adopting a similar plan of division of profits: 





Age | meteeed 

when Annua 
: Date of Sum Original 

a Policy, Assured. | Premium. —— 

issued. current Year, 
20 £1,000 £19 6 8, £1012 8 
30 On or 1,000 2484) 13:87 
ao |, befare | 1:00 3110 0| 17 6 6 
50 1846. 7°} 1,000 4215 0| 2310 3 
60 ‘6 ’ 6611 8 3612 5 


Agents in India—Messrs. Braddon & Co. Calcutta; Messrs. 
Bainbridge & Co. Madras; Messrs. Leckie & Co. Bombay. 


DISPUTABLE LIFE ASSURANCE. | 


TO LIFE INSURERS 
WHO CONSIDER SECURITY AND ESTABLISHED REPt. 
TATION OF IMPORTANCE IN LIFE OFFICES, 


COTTISH UNION INSURANCE COM. 
PANY mg and LIFE), instituted 1 Deorporated 

by Royal Charte: —a 
No. 37, CORN HILL, LONDON ; EDINBURGH and DUBLIX 
The large paid-up Capital and Accumulations of 4 
carefully invested, afford the most absolute security to theta 
_— bs Corporation, which has been Twenty-seven Yeary tate. 

Governor—HIS GRACE THE poxe 0 
‘ AND BRANI aden: 


The advan s to Insurers with thie, Office 

that can be ieatea whether considered in point 7 be found al 

SECURITY, 

MODERATE RATES of PREMIUM, 

LIBERAL CONDITIONS, or the 

L oe Pama ge ee oogen ADDITIONS made to the Life Policies, 
from this system kim At once be 

seen by the following ee the Company’s books ;— 


Additions made to Policies of 1,0001. each. 


Age First ret Bonus for | Second Bonus for| Total San7 
FIVE Years, | payatlemny 
of Death, 





when SEVEN Years, ears, 
Assured. } from 1834 to 1841. | from 1841 to 1846. 


£133 7 6 £72 3 8 
13519 0 73 3 
138 15 6 74 9 
142 9 0 7618 9 
14817 6 $1 8 4 








£1205 1 9 
1209 


us 
~ 
=F 
~ 
o 
~ 





The next Di f Profits will tak lace at Ist August, 
next Division of Profits w: e place at 1s 
ing an interval of Five Years; and perso: 1s, 
previous to that date will ‘participate i in the Divison 

Fire Insurances at the reduced rates. 


LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTION. 
President—Right Hon. EARL of MANSFIELD, 
Vice-President—Right Hon. the EARL of SEAFIELD, 
Charles Balfour, Esq. Richard ey Esq. 

Robert Gillespie, Esq. J. R. Robertson, 

J.E. hb Es H. PF. olen. Esq. 

H. M. Kemshead, Bea. G. rey n tee Esq., Manager 
9 pany, 





sat 


The usual 
Commissions to 
Solicitors 


John Kingston, Esq. aS 
Smith, Esq. Secretary. 3s 
London Joint-Stock Bank, Bunkers. be 
E. W. Duffin, = , ree, s3 
Messrs. Oliverson, Be & Lavie, Sotistion, 5 
Samuel Beazley, Esq. Surveyor 
Forms for Prop Sy 44 taining all the neces- 





contai in 
sary Se are may be had at any of the Company’s Offices, and 
of the Agents ae the Country. - 


G,. SMITH, Secretary to the London Board. 
87, Cornhill, ane 


ENT’sIMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 
—E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker arhy Sistinet appeiat- 
ment ne the Queen, H. — Ibe: H.1.M. the 
ror of Russia, most resi respectfully solicite fr _ the oo aa 
saaposiien of his ettensive STOCK of WATCHES and CLOCKS, 
racing all the late modern improvements, at the most econo- 
oe charges. Ladies’Gold Watches,with goid dials, njouellodin 
four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen’s, “_ enamelle Lay N 
guineas. Youths Silver Watches. 4 gu 8.  Warran 
stantial and comune ging Lever Watches, jewelled inf in = 
6 guineas, 82, Strand, 33, Cockspur-st us, 
Royal Exch s (Clnek ico Area). 


WALKER’S NEEDLES.—By Authority — 
e “THE QUEEN’S OWN” are easily threaded even by the 
blind,and have improved points, temper and finish. The labels 
are correct likenesses of the Queen and H.R.H. ey Albert in 
relief on colours. H. Walker's other Walk Drilled Eyes, can 
be had from 25 for a penny upwards. Walker is Patentec of the 
Penelope and other as iy Crochets, and is specially appointed 
maker to the Queen. —1, Gresham-street West, London. Sold 
almost everywhere. 


UMBER ONE, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH- 
YARD.—Purchasers of ground Coffee are most respectfully 
informed tt —— & COMPANY continue to supply it pure, 
or mixed wii icory—as may be desired ; and that, in order to 
prevent the “possibility of any mistake arising, every of 
vate k ground Coffee is marked ‘Pure Coffee. 
DAKIN & COMPANY, TEA MERCH ANTS AND PATENTEES 
F Om. HOASTING CORREE IN SILVER CY LINDERS, 
NUMBER ONE, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH 
Visitors to London may ae a considerable Portion. of their 
railway expenses by purchasing their Teas and Coffees at Number 
One, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


HE GREAT EXHIBITION.—A valuable, 
newly-invented very small powerful Waistcoat Pocke t-glass, 
the size of a alent to discern —— objects at a distance of 
from four to five miles, which is found to be invaluable, at the 
Exhibition, and to SPORTSMEN, GENTLEMEN, and GAME- 
_——n Price 11. 108. sent —TELESCOPES. Anew and 
— J VEsTION in TELESCOPES, possessing such 
extraord ina! that some, 35 inches, with an extra eye- 
piece, will show w distinctly Jupiter’s Moons, Saturn’s Ring, and 
the Double Stars. They —. every other kind, and are of aii 
sizes for the = t, tape Fr acd purposes, &.— 
Opera and Race-course Glasses won my | poe .. minute 
object can be clearly seen, from To to 12 miles juable 
newly-invented preserving S| les, Tavinible a a kinds of 
Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme deafness.—Messts. 
& B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, 39, Albemarle-street, 
Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 


N EW SHOW ROOMS FOR BEDSTEADS.— 
HEAL & SON have erected some extensive Warerooms for 
the purpose of keeping every description of Bedstead. In Iron 
their Stock will inelude every sort manufactured, from the cheap 
Stump, for servants the handsomely ornamented tubules: 
pillared Canopy, as weil as Brass Bed: is of every shape and 
pattern ; and ii Bedsteads their Rooms are suffici atl 
extensive to allow them t to fit up a variet; re both in Polished Bi 
and Mahogany, of Toun-pen, Canopy and French, and also of Ja- 
anned Bedsteads—in fact, tokeep in Stock every sort of Bedstesd 
That is made; they have also a general assortment of Furniture 
Chintzes, Damasks, and ew so as to render their Stock com- 
plete for the Furnishing of Bedsteads as well as Bedding, and with- 
out attempting to OF the ry at which the lowest class 
of Furniture issold, and which | is fit for no useful purpose, their 
new Stock will be ‘found, to Ly — on the same e principle by 
which their Bedding Trade has, + the last thirty years. 4 
so successfully extended, and the gone lain an 
ah 
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MICHAEL ELIJAH IMPEY, Secretary. 


simple pattern, or of 
anes “nok well-seasoned materials, sound ¥ workmanship. and warranted 
eal & Son’s List of Bedding, containin; iculars q 
we ts, Sizes, —r s orery ry description of ding, se0' 
y post, on app! on eir Factory, 
free 4 (opposite the Chapel;, Tottenham-court-road, London. 
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NEW WORK ON THE CANARY ay SPAIN, AND 
ALGIERS. 
post 8vo, price 
OTES of a RESIDENCE i in the CANARY 
ISLANDS, the SOUTH of SPAIN, and ALGIERS; illus- 
By the Kev. THUMAS D. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Annes’, HOMER FOR peenere. 
n 12mo. price 3s. 
OMER’S TLI AD, bocus I—IIL., with 
Baatich Notes; forming a sufficient Commentary for Young 


den’ 
-_ By the Re v. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity Colle, , Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Water (00-place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Editor, , 
HOMERI ILIAS, Lis. L—IV., with a 


SOFtOe ORETICAL INTRODUCTION and English Notes. In 
2m 





7 
“This edition is intended to assist more advanced students at | 


schools and colleges. A more useful and oomeiete guide to the 
study of Homer we do not know, If anybody makes himself 
Sereughly master of the contents of this mm | he will find nd 

— in : Sally comprehending any other part of the Iliad or 
Odysse Atheneum, 





THE aa HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
In 1 vol. small 8vo. price 88. 6d. 
[HE HISTORY of the CHURCH of 
NGLAND from the REVOLUTION to the LAST ACTS of 
CONVOCATION, 1683—1717. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM PALIN, M.A. 
Rector of Stifford, Essex. 

This Volume forms a Continuation to the Works of Bp. Short, 
Mr. Carwithen, and other Writers on the Earlier History of the 
Church of E: England 

Rivingtons, m4 Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


HE VISION ; or, the Spirit of the Great 
Industrial Exhibition, 1851: a Poem. By ISAAC REEVE, 





| GF. ae .P. supe of ‘The Olive Branch,’ * Not one Lash,’ ‘Intellect 
Published ~  Houlston & Stoneman, Paternoster- ag 2 may be 
had of all Boo Hounslow. 


Boogeciions ; and of Mr. Reeve, Chase Lodge, 
ce 18. in stiff covers ; “or 28. in cloth. 


rain this 10 price 88. 6d, the Second Edition of 
HE DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL 
RECEIPTS, containing upwards of 5,000 Receipts in Trade 
and Manufacture, Domestic Economy, Ornamental and Scientific 
mical and Medical reparations, &. &. By G. 
FRANCIS, ¥. L. 8. This Edition contains a Copious Index, and 
other improvements, The Index may be ae separately, price 9d. 








HE - GREAT GLOBE QUADRILLES, 1 By 
STEPHEN GLOVER. Piano, 3s.; Duetts, 4a. Also, by the 
same Le rE Author, Mamma’s Quadri rille, Papa's were 
Solos. , 38.; Duetts, each Ly Galop, 23. ; a's 
Polka, ta. Osborne’s uadri ; Duett, 4a.—The Six Pa ace 
Band Marches, each, Royal *tibde Park March, 33.—Home 
Ly 3s.—Alpine March, 28. 6d.—Prince Arthur's March, 33.— 
and Fantasia on Airs of All Nations, 48. 

London: Robert Cocks & Co. New Burlington- street, Publishers 
to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Quee 
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Just published, price 3s. 6d. in boards, 
PoEMs. By a Member of the University of 
OXFORD. 
Oxford : W. Graham. W. Pickering, London. 
GEOLOGICAL CHART. 

Just published, price 7s. 6d. on Sheet; or 12s, 6d. on Roller and 
varnished, size 30 by 24 inches, beautifully printed in lithography 
and coloured, 

TABULAR VIEW of the ORDER of 
DEPOSITION and ga ed AL SUCCESSION of 
the PKINCIPAL EUROPEAN GROUPS of STRATIFIED 

ROCKS. Constructed in accordance — the views of Lyell, 

Buckland, and other eminent Geolc 

By Captain ROBERT. SMITH. 


London: Arthur Todd (late Bowron), 213, Oxford-street. Dub- 
lin: 8. B. Oldham, 8, Suffolk-street. 
Just published, 12mo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
A MONOTESSARON ; or, the Gospel Records 
of the Life of Christ, combined apc ~ Narrative, on the 
basis of Dr. Carpenter’s 's Apostolica | Harm 
Edited by RUSSELL LANT CARPENTER, B.A. 
London: E. T. Whitfield, 2, Essex-street, Strand. 


Just —~* 3 8vo. cloth, price 28. 6d.; or in morocco gilt 
68. 6d. a new and elegant edition of 


QKETCHES ‘of MARRIED LIFE. By Mrs. 
FOLLEN. By the same Author, 

Selections from the W ritings of Fénelon ; with a 
Memoir of his Life. 12mo. cloth, 3s. td. 











The wee: Spent Hour: a Tale. 4th Edition, 
18mo. cloth, 1 

Sequel to The Well-Spent Hour’; or, the Birth- 
day. 18mo. cloth, 2a. 


London: E. T. Whitfield, 2, Essex-street, Strand. 


EW ETON LATIN GRAMMAR and 
GREEK and LATIN EXERCISE BOOKS. 


. D. . BA. 
Author of ‘An English-Greek Lexicon,’ *Gradus ad Parnassum,’ 
ic. &C. 
(With the Sanction of.the Eton Authorities.) 








Just published, 12mo. price 2s. 
The ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, a New 


Edition, corrected and improved. 


EXEMPLA MINORA LATINA: a Latin 
Exercise Book, a ee my to the above, and to Edward VI. Letin 
Grammar, with Index of the Words used, at the end. 12mo. 2s. 


EXEMPLA MAJORA LATINA: Longer 
Exercises, adapted to the same Latin Grammars. 12mo., 3s, 


EXEMPLA MINORA GR/AECA: a Greek 
Exercise Book, adapted to the Rules of the Greek Syntax used at 
Eton, &c. 12mo, 28. 6d. 


EXEMPLA MAJORA GRAECA: consisting 
of Longer Sentences, adapted to the same Kules. 12mo. 38s. 6d, 


Printed and published by E. P. Williams, Eton, and 5, Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, London ; and to be had through jany Boo Bookseller. 





NEW EDITION OF THE LIVES OF THE QUEENS. 


With the Magazines on the 30th of June will be commenced the publication, in Eight Monthly Octavo Volumes 
(comprising from 600 to 700 pages), price 12s. each, elegantly bound, of the 


LIVES 


OF THE QUEENS OF ENCLAND. 


By AGNES STRICKLAND 
DEDICATED, BY EXPRESS PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY. 
A NEW, REVISED, AND MUCH AUGMENTED EDITION, 
embellished with PORTRAITS of every QUEEN, 
BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 


N.B. The First Volume will contain the Lives and Portraits of Thirteen Queens, and a fine Portrait 
of the Author. 


In announcing a new, revised, and much augmented Edition of this important and interesting 
Work, which has been considered unique in biographical literature, the Publishers beg to direct 
attention to the following extract from the Preface :—‘‘ A revised edition of the ‘ Lives of the Queens 
of England,’ embodying the important collections which have been brought to light since the appear- 
ance of earlier impressions, is now offered to the world, embellished with Portraits of every Queen, 


from authentic and properly verified sources. 


The Series, commencing with the Consort of William 


the Conqueror, comprises thirty Queens who have worn the crown-matrimonial, and four the regal 
diadem of this realm. We have related the parentage of every Queen, described her education, traced 
the influence of family connexions and national habits on her conduct, both public and private, and 
given a concise outline of the domestic as well as the general history of her times, and its effects on her 
character ; ané we have done so with singleness of heart, unbiassed by selfish interests or narrow views. 
Such as they were in life we have endeavoured to pourtray them, both in good and ill, without regard 


to any other considerations than the developement of the facts. 


Their sayings, their doings, their 


manners, their costume, will be found faithfully chronicled in this work, which also includes the most 


interesting of their letters. 


The hope that the ‘ Lives of the Queens of England’ might be regarded as 


a national work, honourable to the female character, and generally useful to society, “has encouraged us 


to the completion of the task.” 
From the TIMES.— 


“* These volumes have the fascination of romance united to the integrity of history. 
are written by a lady of considerable learning, indefatigable industry, and careful judgment. 


They 
All these qualifications for 


a biographer and an historian she has brought to bear upon the subject of her volumes, and from them has resulted a 


narrative interesting to all. 


The whole work should be read, and no doubt will be read, by all who are anxious for infor- 


mation. It is a lucid arrangement of facts, derived from authentic sources, exhibiting a combination of industry, learning, 
jadgment, and impartiality not often met with in biographers of crowned heads.” 


Cotsurn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


To be bad of all Booksellers throughout the kingdom. 
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TIEWS of the INDUSTRY, the SCIENC I “prise 
and the GOVERNMENT of ENGL! AND. By cH and othe 
BABBAGE, Esq., Author of ‘The Economy of Manufacte = 
____ John Murray, Albemarle-street. RIT 
Just published, in 1 vol. crown Svo. cloth, 1, ADV 
A D-E L-K ADE R: ee 
‘OEM, in Six C: a 

By VISCOUNT MAIDSTONE, _— 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 6, Queen” 
SS 
This day is published, in 1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, 14, R’ 
HE HUMAN BO pDyf Bes 
and ITS CONNEXION WITH MAN, Hlorticultu 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE PRINCIPAL ORGANS, wick Hous 
JAMES JOHN GARTH WILKINSON Society's 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, he 19th of 
London : Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly, | ay 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d. cloth, orders sign! 
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Just soaked, in feap. ave — eee Engravings, price i, 


NDIAN MISSIONS in GUIANA 
By the Rev. W. H. BRETT, Missionary in connexion with 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
London: published for the Societ _ the P. 
Gospel, by George Bell, 184, Fleet-street. Pention afte 


















Now ready, Part t I. price 28. 6d. 
HE UNITED SERV ic and EAST INDIA 
RECORD, contains an Alphabetical List of every Officers 
Name in the Army, Navy, and East India Company's Services, on 
Full or Half Pay or on the Retired Lists ; together with the aan 
of their Commissions, a List of all the Engagements i in which they 
have served, and the Medals they have received ; with a varietyo 
other information. 
London: Baily Brothers, Cornhill. 


HE MEDLZEVAL COURT, GREAT EX. 
HIBITION.—_THE BUILDER, No. 437, for Saturday, 
June 21 pabiieet this day), price 4d., contains:—The Medizral 
Court, Great Exhibition, with Fine Engraving—Examples of 
Carved Furniture—Expression in Architecture—The Geometrical 
Principles of Beautiful Forms—Seven Periods of Church Archi. 
tecture—Metropolitan Water Supply—Artistical and other Intel- 
ligence from Abroad—The Westminster Bridge Commission- 
Topographical Map of London—Scenery—Census of Great Britain 
‘ormation of Tile Roofs—Notes in the Provinces—Notices of 
New Books.—Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden. 


THE POPULAR NEW 
NOVELS. 
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. 
LORD W. LENNOX’S NEW 
NOVEL, 

PERCY HAMILTON; 


Or, THE ADVENTURES of a WESTMINSTER BOY. 







I. 
LADY BULWER LYTTON’S 
NEW NOVEL, 
MIRIAM SEDLEY, 


A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 
New Epition. 3 vols. 







“ Some of the characters in the tale are charming portraiture, 
and win more and more upon the — of the er, whenever 
they are brought = the stage. po | mention Sir George 
Paulett, Grace Sedley, Bloom Belzoni, and the amiable French 
gouvernante, Mademviselle de Guilleragues.” — Morning Post. 












Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 


CLARA CAMERON; 


THE BELLE OF THE SEASON. 








W. Suopert, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough- 
street. 
*x% Orders received by all Booksellers. 
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